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Niedrach 


Photographed by Alfred M. Bailey and Robert J. 
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The Lark Bunting 


By ROY M. LANGDON, Fort Collins, Colo. 


AY adorns the prairies and hills with flowers and summons her 

choralists to sing the joy of living. Heeding her call, as they have 

heeded it from time immemorial, the Lark Buntings begin to arrive 
in Colorado during the first week of the Month of Flowers. The male is robed 
in black and white, but, infrequently, his black coat is overcast with slaty gray, 
as if he had put on a silken duster. His heavy beak is bluish horn-color. His 
iris, legs, and feet are brown. The general impression in the field, however, is 
that the bird is black with white on the wings and in the tail. 

And what of the subject of this Dandy’s chivalrous attentions? If we call 
the coat of the Western Lark Sparrow beautiful, we shall be obliged to say, as 
alas we too often cannot truthfully say of the feminine-in-feathers, Lady 
Lark Bunting wears a beautiful gown. Indeed, were it not for the light buff 
where her spouse wears white, and for her ‘grosbeak,’ it would take close 
scrutiny to distinguish her from* the Western Lark Sparrow, often seen in 
Lark Bunting company during migration. Lady Bunting’s large wing-patch, 
so evident in flight, is, however, a certain badge of identity. 

In late summer, when singing is brought to an end, the Lark Bunting doffs 
his robe and dons a coat similar to his Lady’s attire. The young resemble the 
mother much more than the father, although there are indications that some 
of the more precocious boys will wear the robes of the fathers upon their return 
the ensuing spring. On their way back through Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas in April, the males begin to acquire their nuptial dress, attaining per- 
fection as they enter Colorado. 

Some authorities say the males precede the females in the spring by about 
a week, but I do not remember seeing a segregated flock. I have seen a lone 
scout travel in advance of the flocks a few days. In my experience, the Lark 
Buntings return, singing joyously, in choruses of various numbers, from a few 
to two or three hundred individuals, the average flock numbering perhaps 
twenty to forty. Courtship, delightful to behold, takes place in the flocks. 
Females seem receptive as the males, with fluffed feathers and uplifted crowns, 
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sing to them individually during the brief pauses in their busy journeyings. 
Soon after this home-coming jollity has spent itself, the flocks break up into 
pairs and homestead the plains and plateaus to an elevation of almost gooo feet 
above sea-level. 

The nest is usually sunken flush with the ground, although sometimes it is 
slightly elevated. It is made of grasses and fine roots and lined with finer 


MALE LARK BUNTING FEEDING YOUNG 
Photographed by Alfred M. Bailey and Robert J. Niedrach 


grasses, plant-down, or hair. Sometimes it is sheltered by prairie plants and is 
almost always difficult to find. To avoid revealing its location, the birds will 
remain away from the nest for long periods of time. The eggs, four or five in 
number, are a very beautiful light greenish blue, rarely lightly sprinkled with 
reddish brown spots. In Colorado, they are laid between June 1 and July s. 
Sometimes two broods are raised. The less-conspicuous female does all the 
incubating. The male makes his family glad they are alive, not only by singing 
to them constantly but also by helping feed the dark bluish nestlings. 

The Lark Bunting has only cheer for those that can be cheered. His song 
cannot be described effectively. Like the delicate sweetness of the wild straw- 
berry to the tongue is the ethereal sweetness of the Bunting’s song to the ear— 
it must be experienced to be appreciated. Our Troubadour of the Plains is 
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gentle of manner and pleasingly sociable among his fellows. He lives a beauti- 
ful family and community life. Amiability is a characteristic trait. I have yet 
to see him quarrel with the Desert Horned Lark or the McCown Longspur, 
much less with one of his own kind, even when the plains are populated with 
many pairs of all three birds. Some say our Minstrel is shy. My experience 
would indicate he is friendly but not intimate with Man. Mrs. Langdon and 
I have had him sit on our car while we were in it. Like the Bobolink, he seems 
always to come into view and to sing upon the approach of a human being. 
Coupled with his inquisitiveness seems to be a desire to extend a friendly wel- 
come to the great open spaces filled with sunshine and his own sweet song. 


A ROSETTE OF LARK BUNTINGS 
Photographed by Roy M. Langdon 


A day on the plains is made memorable by the Lark Bunting. He sings from 
the tip of a weed-stalk or from the top of a fence-post. More constantly he 
sings in the great blue sky. No weather daunts him. Several times I have 
heard him in the sunlit, sparkling rain. He is vocal when other birds seek 
shelter. Being strong of wing, he flies up to greet with song the cooling breeze 
or the gale that brings the storm. Sometimes he flies almost vertically up the 
wind, turns, and sails rapidly down the wind, bubbling with glee. More often, 
in the flowery quiet of the plains, he mounts in eager frenzy on dainty wing- 
tips, bursts into song before he reaches his upward destination, then turns 
toward earth and his Love on her nest. His ecstasy so buoys him up that, like 
a butterfly, with broad wings lifted high and beating slowly, he seems lighter 
than the air as he literally forces himself down, large legs adangle, singing, 
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singing, singing. No sooner has he alighted than off he flies again. Often, too, 
he floats down after the most characteristic manner of the Longspur. 

This mellow, rhythmic tune has several, perhaps a half-dozen, distinct 
themes of about equal length which are sung one after the other, Canary-like, 
until the bird alights or ceases to sing from some lowly perch. I have often seen 
three or four birds fly toward each other, mount together, pour out their hearts 
in friendly rivalry, then separate, each sailing and singing to his own territory. 
The Bunting’s song is highly inspiring whether sung solo or ensemble. Surely 
this prairie bird must be ranked as one of our very best feathered songsters. 

Is this bird, that adorns labor with love and song, worthy of his hire? 
According to data in the files of the Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Lark Bunting is predominantly an insect 
eater. An examination of thirty-six stomachs, mostly collected in July and 
August, revealed 79.08 per cent animal matter and 20.92 per cent vegetable 
matter in the bird’s total diet. The percentages of insects were: Grasshoppers, 
62.44; beetles, with weevils predominating, 11.33; true bugs (Hemiptera), 2.67; 
Hymenoptera (mainly wild bees and ants), 2.08; and miscellaneous (flies, moth 
larve, etc.), 0.56. Seeds eaten were: Grasses, 7.47 per cent (2.36 per cent of 
these were cultivated grain seeds, probably mainly waste material). The 
remaining 13.45 per cent of the total diet was made up of seeds of pigweed, 
knotweed, gromwell, prickly poppy, verbena, goosefoot, etc. Field observa- 
tions seem to confirm these percentages. The verdict is, “In summer, therefore, 
under normal conditions in most localities of its range, the Lark Bunting 
should be regarded as a highly beneficial bird.” 

In 1902, Dr. Keyser wrote, “On the plains of Colorado there dwells a 
feathered choralist that deserves a place in American bird literature, and the 
day will perhaps come when his merits will have due recognition, and then he 
shall have not only a monograph, but also an ode all to himself.”” The day of due 
recognition came on April 29, 1931, when Governor William H. Adams signed 
a bill passed by the Twenty-eighth General Assembly designating the Lark 
Bunting the official bird for the state of Colorado. It is to be hoped the bird 
will adapt himself to encroaching civilization and that he will find himself a 
Beebe for his monograph and a Burroughs and a Shelley to do him honor in 
literature and poetry. And may new recognition and new honor in literature 


and poetry come to all other ‘state birds’ as well. 


Flight Maneuvers of the Raven 


By W. W. RUBEY, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


HE flight maneuvers sometimes executed by flocks of the American 
[rave have been mentioned by observers, but I find no specific refer- 

ence to the type of giddy stunt-flying and to the bullying of other birds 
and man that I chanced to witness from a mountain top in western Wyoming 
in 1931. On October 5 of that year, near the close of a four-months’ season of 
geological work in the Wyoming and Salt River ranges, J. S. Williams and I 
climbed Wyoming Peak (elevation 11,363 feet) from our camp near Middle 
Piney Lake. The fall snows of two weeks earlier had largely disappeared from 
the lower valleys and foothills, but they still lay heavily on the mountains 
above timber-line and in the deeper canyons. The day was clear but cold and 
windy. Yet in spite of snow and cold, the climb was not difficult, for a horse- 
trail—built for the occasional use of the peak as a fire lookout station—leads 
up the eastern side nearly to the top of the mountain. 

Shortly after noon we reached the summit. Immediately we were set upon 
by a flock of Ravens that dropped down upon us most unexpectedly. The birds, 
about thirty of them, rushed at us in long, nearly vertical dives, croaking, 
snarling, and almost barking out their hoarse notes. So real did their ‘attack’ 
appear that we threw rocks in an effort to drive them off. On the first dive, each 
bird veered off from us at distances of 25 to 100 feet, fell past the peak, then 
swerved back up and dived again. For a moment, retreat seemed not a bad 
idea; but soon the Ravens tired of their sport with us and took to another 
game in which they exhibited a type of bird-flight entirely new to me. 

To the west, Wyoming Peak falls off rather abruptly 3500 feet to the valley 
of Greys River. The Ravens rose perhaps 500 feet above us, then plunged 
suddenly into a remarkable series of dives, spins, and coasts which eventually 
carried them almost out of sight to the forests far below. Their maneuver 
was carried out somewhat as follows: At the top of the preliminary climb each 
bird turned sharply straight down and fell a short distance with closed (or at 
least closely cupped) wings. Then, as the speed of fall increased, the wings 
seemed to open part way and the dive was deflected somewhat from the vertical. 
Promptly, the Raven began to spin or ‘barrel-roll’ about its longitudinal or 
bill-to-tail axis, slowly at first, then more and more rapidly. This rotating 
fall continued at an accelerating velocity through a vertical distance of several 
hundred feet. At length, perhaps because the speed could not longer be endured, 
the wings were opened wider, the angle of dive began to level off, and the axial 
spinning gradually slowed down until, when the coasting flight became horizon- 
tal, rotation ceased. Each bird immediately swerved back up as far as its mo- 
mentum would carry it and, from an elevation about 500 feet below that of 
the start, dived again. Thus, the entire performance was repeated over and over 
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again, each successive dive leveling off farther and farther down the steep 
mountain-side. 

Usually from two to five Ravens seemed to dive together in a fairly compact 
group; at times two birds would spin downward, one about the other, in steep 
spirals; frequently they came near colliding; and near the end of a dive one or 
more individuals in a group would sometimes coast upside-down for a consider- 
able distance. This diving in groups and pairs perhaps suggests that the 
maneuver was merely some sort of chase; but if so, it involved far more com- 
plicated acrobatics than any other bird-chase I have seen, even including that 
of three agile Duck Hawks fighting on the wing. 

Before the Ravens were entirely out of sight down the mountain-side, 
William and I sought shelter from the cold wind behind near-by rocks. There 
we ate our lunch and wondered for a while at the strange antics and impudence 
of the flock—the Raven families we had met with in the region that summer 
and fall had treated us with considerably more respect. 

Twenty minutes later, the Ravens suddenly were back, snarling and croak- 
ing, diving and swooping at us as before and interrupting our attempts at 
long-distance geology. This time, however, they turned away from us more 
readily, and, after a brief reconnaissance about the peak, they again climbed 
high and repeated the exhibition of spinning dives down the west side of the 
mountain. In the two hours that we remained on the peak, the Ravens were 
there no less than eight times. Each time, if I remember correctly, they dis- 
played their trick of spinning dives, and on four of their visits they made 
their mock attacks on us. 

Three times, however, they found better game than men for their bullying. 
Once they put up a Golden Eagle from some ledge on the cirque wall north of 
the peak, and the majestic bird fled shamelessly and with all speed for a peak 
two miles to the east, with the whole pack in noisy pursuit. Soon they returned 
and quickly routed another Eagle from near the same ledge. This bird fared 
worse than the first one because he failed to get started far enough in advance 
of the Ravens. The entire flock surrounded and badgered him relentlessly for 
some time as he literally fought his way toward the Salt River Range, miles 
to the west. 

Yet it was on the last one of their visits—while we were there—that the 
Ravens found their greatest sport. In the intervals between Raven raids, I 
had noticed that we were in the midst of a large but (at first) widely scattered 
flock of Leucostictes. These small birds were industriously feeding on the 
snow and among the rocks of the peak, and they seemed not at all disturbed 
by our presence. All the individuals seen closely enough for identification were 
of the Gray-crowned species. Finally, the Ravens on one of their swooping 
raids somehow managed to frighten the Leucostictes into flight; and the entire 
flock of approximately 200 individuals took to the air almost simultaneously. 
Immediately, the Ravens were at them, dashing swiftly and noisily through 
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the thickest of the compact flock, scattering it, then charging again each time 
that it reformed. Not content with merely this disruption of the flock, the 
Ravens began following up the separated groups of apparently panic-stricken 
Leucostictes, diving into them viciously. We saw no actual casualties but it 
seems probable that some of the Leucostictes, despite their expert dodging, 
must have been struck down during the repeated dives of the larger birds. 
When we left the peak, the Ravens were still tormenting scattered fragments 
of the Leucosticte flock on the slopes of the peak to the north. 


When Brewster’s Warbler Breeds 
By WILLIAM A. PAFF, Easton, Pa. 
With a Photograph by the Author 


WARM June afternoon in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

An old, narrow road, whose rocks and grasses divided honors in cover- 

ing it. On either side a vast tangle of low trees and bushes, and through 
them a scattering of high conifers and dead chestnut trees, where occasionally 
sang Towhees, Buntings, Tanagers, and various Warblers. That was the 
setting, and those the general observations, until I reached the edge of a wood 
where an insistent chip, chip attracted me. It was probably another Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, although sounding rather weak. No! There in a small birch 
tree sat the unusual bird I hunted, a bird whose breed is in the strange position 
of depending on two others for existence, being one of the two hybrids resulting 
from interbreedings of Blue-winged and Golden-winged Warblers. It had 
the general coloration of a Golden-wing without the black head-markings, 
and with the black eye-line of the Blue-wing substituted, making it a Brewster’s 
Warbler. 

When a Brewster breeds, it apparently always chooses to mate with one 
of the parent species rather than with its own kind. This time the bird that 
joined the Brewster in the bushes was a male Golden-wing. Both birds had 
separate yellow wing-bars instead of the typical large ‘golden’ shoulder-patch; 
it would be interesting to know if this variation in common had anything to 
do with their mating. They called continually while I searched the near-by 
ground for a nest or young, the female (Brewster) being particularly clamorous. 
But my hurried hunt was unsuccessful. 

Next morning I returned with heavy tent and unwieldy posts, as well as 
with tripod, camera, and binoculars, determined to wait in the tent and from 
there see where the birds fed the young. But as wearing a raincoat keeps away 
a rain, so the carrying of my tent precluded my needing it. The moment I 
turned from the road and set foot in a small patch of 2-foot growth, the little 
Brewster fluttered from the ground at my side and slowly proceeded through 
the growth until reaching the higher tangle, where it alighted and began calling 
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with its mate. Its procedure resembled strongly that of a female Blue-wing I had 
once flushed; indeed, the habits of this interbreeding pair seemed at no time 
to differ markedly from those of an ordinary pair of Blue-wings or Golden-wings. 

More than a minute passed before I found the nest below me, excellently 
concealed, purposely or accidentally, in several ways: by the surrounding 
plants; by their dark shadows; by the continuity of the dead-leaf outside of 
the nest with the dead-leaf-covered ground; and by the presence of four well- 
feathered young whose massed gray backs resembled as much shadow, and 
whose presence kept from view the slightly more noticeable, neat, cup-shaped 
inside of the nest (mostly of grape-vine bark). None of the young had the black 
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throat of the Golden-wing. If this distinction at their age is dependable, it 
means, pity to father Golden-wing, that they were all young Brewster’s 
Warblers. 

Hoping to photograph the adults in spite of cloudiness and occasional 
rains, I aimed the camera at an improvised perch above the nest, ran a string 
from it back 100 feet, and hid behind the tent, which I had hung carpet-like 
from a horizontal bough. The birds called quite persistently, and a full half 
hour passed before the female came to the nest, soon to be followed by the 
male. Thereafter both birds came more frequently, each averaging about one 
visit every ten minutes. The female visited slightly the oftener, and sometimes 
also sat, although the young were almost ready to leave the nest. 

That this was practically the busiest period of the nesting season did not 
seem to interfere with the male Golden-wing’s singing. It sang intermittently 
all day. Once I saw it perched out in the open, high in a dead chestnut tree, 
emitting regularly its zree-e-e, zee, zee, zee, for about five minutes, when sud- 
denly the song became softer, and then was sung with only two instead of four 
syllables; then the bird became completely quiet, flew over to a chestnut-oak 
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tree near the nest, and began looking for food. Such was the effect, apparently, 
of one instinct displacing another. 

Both birds had rather fixed approaches to the nest. The male usually went 
to a birch tree, often using one particular limb, then shot down into the vege- 
tation near the nest, and went from there to the nest. The female visited the 
same birch tree, then a scrub oak, and then the nest. After I found that the 
birds did not use my perch, and since the nest itself was in too dark a location 
for photography, I focused the camera on a favorite branch of the Brewster’s 
scrub oak. In the bird’s next five visits to the nest, it went to the insignificant 
scrub oak every time, and four of the five times it used the favorite branch, 
notwithstanding the disconcerting bang from my Graflex each of the four 
times; evidently at breaking habits birds are as poor as men. Growing dark- 
ness then halted photography, and I left the family for the night. Upon 
returning next morning I found the nest empty. The Golden-wing, with food, 
called occasionally near-by, but I could find neither young birds nor mother 
Brewster. 
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WILSON’S PLOVER, TWO PIPPED EGGS AND ONE YOUNG 
Photographed by Wray H. Nicholson near Elfers, Pasco County, Fla. 


Motes from Field and Study 


A Combination Bird Drinking Fountain 
and Feeding-Place 


Just outside my window stand two large 
European white birch trees that are much 
worked over by Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers in 
the spring and fall. The wounds they make, 
from which the sweet sap exudes, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive to insects, flies, yellow 
jackets, honey-bees, and others swarming 
there on every warm day in fall and early 
winter. 

In September, 1931, we observed large 
numbers of Cape May Warblers in the trees, 
and we soon found that they were using them 
for a double purpose. They liked the sap, 
which they spent long periods in drinking 
from the Sapsucker holes, but they also 
snapped up many of the insects which flew 
about. It was not uncommon for one of these 
birds to spend an hour working over a small 
area on a tree-trunk. I watched one take 
twenty-two drinks of sap, and capture three 
insects (Diptera) in ten minutes 

Later in the season the place of the Cape 
Mays was taken by Black-throated Green 
Warblers, and, later still, by Myrtle War- 
These last over the 
every warm day until mid-November. In 
drinking with 


blers worked trees 


each case they combined 


insect-catching. The same species returned 
during the fall of 1932, and we hope that the 
Sapsuckers will hang out a permanent in- 
vitation to them.—Maurice Brooks, French 


Creek, W. Va 


A Pet Cock Pheasant 


Because Pheasants usually remain wary of 
human beings, even after long periods of 
captivity, I was much interested to observe 
one which had, apparently, lost all fear of his 
keeper, even though it would not permit 
others to approach too closely 

This cock, with four hens, all adult and 
typically wild, had been released in the fall of 
1931 at the Gooseville Gun Club at Hatteras, 
N.C. The watchman at the Club had fed the 


birds at every opportunity and had soon been 
able to approach within 2 to 3 rods of them. 
At the time I saw them, in January, 1933, the 
females still retained their natural timidity, 
but the feeding and coaxing had evidently 
had more effect on the cock, which followed 
his human friend about the marshes like a 
faithful dog and flew to him from any part of 
the field whenever he heard his master call. 
At first it was very surprising to see this bird, 
usually so wild, alight on the old man’s head, 
shoulders, or extended arm with such famili- 
arity, but I soon found this to be a common 
occurrence. As a means of ‘showing off’ his 
pet, the watchman would kneel down and 
make as if to strike or fight the cock, who 
would accept the challenge by pecking and 
spurring at the old man’s hand and ruffing up 
his feathers in true cock fashion. I watched it 
make one bloody wound which caused the 
man to concede it the victory by saying “TI 
guess I’ve had enough.”’ Then he showed me 
the scars on his hands as evidence of his 
bird’s fighting ability. 

When the old man got into a truck to ride 
to a distant part of the field, the cock flew 
into the back of the car and rode along with 
evident satisfaction CLARENCE CorTrTaM, 
U.S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


The Great Horned Owl at Home 


A sunshiny April day and a Great Horned 
Owl flying through the woods at breakneck 
speed, with a bevy of Crows closely pursuing, 
could mean only one thing—-a nest some- 
where near from which the Owl was enticing 
the Crows. The Owl kept well in the lead, 
and, when at a safe distance from his home, 
darted into a thick evergreen where the Crows 
lost sight of him and silence reigned once 
more. We knew that, except in nesting sea- 
son, the Horned Owl seldom ventures abroad 
by day, but rather sits quietly on a branch, 
motionless, so close to the tree-trunk and so 
like it in mottled coloring as to be easily 
overlooked. 
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A search soon revealed the nest for it was 
large, and it being so early in the season, there 
was no foliage to conceal it. It was placed in 
a very tall, straight, sparsely branched tree, 
fully 50 feet from the ground. Bent twigs, 
straw, leaves, and tendrils were used in its 
construction. The young were already 
hatched (April 10). The father bird was still 
hiding in the hemlock where the Crows had 
driven him, and the mother Owl slipped 
noiselessly away as we approached the tree. 
This act aided us in finding the nest. 

In our excitement we almost stumbled over 
the Owls’ dining-table, a section of hollow 
log lying on the ground. Its curved edge 
makes a convenient roosting-place while eat 
ing and its interior catches the discarded 
hair, fur, and bones which the Owl disgorges 
after each meal. These pellets were dry, free 
from offensive particles, and quite without 
odor. Probably this same log has been used 
for years, and a complete examination and 
classification of its contents would tell a true 
story of the birds’ eating habits. Although 
the Horned Owl is known to eat chickens, 
ducks, and small birds, we found no feathers 
in this refuse. Much of the fur was mouse 
color, some was plainly rabbit, some red 
squirrel, and gray fur wound about rather 
good-sized bones suggested rats as victims. 

A few days later we returned to the site, 
which was in a large, swampy beech and hem- 
lock woods about a mile from thé nearest 
farm-house. This time the mother Owl did 
not fly, but sat upright in the nest, backed 
against the trunk, and was not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the irregular blotches on 
the beech-bark. Except for a very wide- 
awake pair of round eyes which followed us 
whenever we moved, the bird never stirred. 

On April 21 we went again. This time the 
nest seemed deserted, but a ball of cream- 
colored fluff could be seen protruding above 
the edge. We waited a while, then no old 
bird returning, we started to leave, and spied 
in the hollowed top of a huge stump a baby 
Owl. It was as soft and cuddly as a small 
kitten, being covered with cream-colored 
down fully 2 inches long. The eyes were 
yellow and the proportionately large bill, 
black. The bird lay still, but its eyes looked 
frightened. It hissed angrily when touched. 
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Two days later we went to get its picture, 
scarcely hoping to find it. This time it was 
perched on a bent root about 5 feet above the 
ground. Its back was toward us as we ap- 
proached, but it had its head turned squarely 
facing us and it didn’t miss a move we made 
Probably it could not yet fly, for it made no 
attempt to escape, even when confronted 
with a battery of cameras. The mother, 
however, was much distressed and hooted, 
whined, screeched, called, and scolded in the 
background continuously. We could see 
another fledgling on the nest. 

The young must be ravenous eaters to 
increase in size so rapidly, for this one, though 
still covered with down, was now the size of a 
full-grown cat. The hind leg of a rabbit was 
lying on the ground near-by, showing on 
what he had just been feasting. 

On May 10 we made our last trip to the 
swamp and found the two babies, now ap- 
pearing larger than their parents, sitting side 
by side high up in a monarchial tree. One 
faced one way and one the other way, yet 
without moving their bodies they each looked 
the same direction while we were about. 
They did not fly and the old birds did not 
appear. 

Great Horned Owls 
season than others of their family. Though 
man’s hand has ever been against them, they 
seem to hold their own better than most 
hunted birds. Where they do not live too 
near a farmyard, they are undoubtedly bene- 
ficial because of their fondness for rabbit 
meat.—MInNA ANTHONY ComMON, Water- 
town, N.Y. 


nest earlier in the 


The Romance of a Chickadee 


I became interested enough to keep a 
record of a Carolina Chickadee and a Tit- 
mouse that came to my bird-pool tor their 
bath and will quote from my Bird-Notes: 


February 26, 1932. A Carolina Chickadee 
has been looking the little Wren-house over, 
going in and coming out with the tiny chips 
that dropped inside from smoothing the en- 
trance. She carefully dropped them outside. 
A short distance away sat a Titmouse talking 
continuously to the Chickadee. 
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February 27. | heard the Titmouse and 
looked up in season to see the Chickadee 
enter the little house 
quite a while. How tiny she is to be house- 


She stayed in there 


hunting all alone! Have not seen her mate; 
wonder if Titmouse is feeling sorry for her in 
a cousinly way 

February 28. Little Chickadee is looking 
her would-be home over again and the Tit- 
mouse put his head into the door, which is as 
far as he can goin. He got so excited he said 
Chick-de, Chick-de, which is not his call. 

March 1. Just why the Titmouse is in love 
with the Chickadee we cannot understand, 
although I will admit she is just about the 
cutest little bird you would ever wish to see. 
She wants to occupy the Wren-house, has 
carried out the chips, but poor Titmouse 
cannot squeeze through the little door, so he 
goes from one bird-house to another for her 
to come. Although she is tiny, she knows her 
own mind 

March 2 


hazards to overcome in establishing a new 


Chickadee is finding many 
spring home. Cousin Titmouse persists in his 
flirtation. She cannot fly away so far but he 
is right there beside her when she alights on a 
She went into the little house and 
stayed a long time. Titmouse thrust his head 


limb. 


through the door and got so angry because he 
could not get in and she would not come out, 
that he fluffed his feathers, spread out his 
tail-feathers, and waited around until she 
came out. When she did fly out he flew at 
her and did some real ‘cave-man stuff.’ She 
ducked and hung to a limb, back down and 
feet up, Chickadee fashion. The excitement 
attracted the Sparrows and they tried to get 
into the house. Apparently she told them to 
go about their business 

March 18. Little Chickadee is building her 
nest. She comes bounding through the air, 
her little bill filled with material. Titmouse 
calls lustily if she is away longer than he 
thinks she ought to be 

March 19. Titmouse stood on the limb 
underneath the little house, fluffed out his 
feathers, raised his crest and looked in. Well, 
well, here comes Chickadee with a bunch of 
white feathers so big she could not get in the 
door. Titmouse wanted to show her he was 
a real he-man, but she scorned his help, went 
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behind a tree and rubbed part of the feathers 
off, clinging to the limb. Whereupon Tit- 
mouse took the abandoned feather, placed 
his foot upon it, and worked until he could 
carry it evenly balanced. Then he watched 
her. In a most nonchalant manner she flew 
to the suet tied to a tree. One nibble, and he 
was right there, and away she went, he fol- 
lowing with the white feather. She continued 
to bring more material while he flew back 
and forth three times, still carrying the 
feather which was growing more soiled every 
minute. Then somewhere he left it. Saw 
Chickadee tugging at something caught on a 
twig. It was a bit of yarn. I immediately 
cut some twine in small pieces, pulled it out 
fluffy, and laid it on a limb; and she carried 
it all in. Towards dusk she went inside the 
nest. Titmouse called and called, both loud 
and long, but she would not come out. 
Finally calling “‘“Goodnight, goodnight,” he 
flitted into the shadows. 

March 21. Just at dawn Titmouse called 
to Chickadee to come out. After calling a 
dozen times or more he flew away. At inter- 
vals he called all the forenoon; not a sign of 
Chickadee. In the afternoon when all was 
quiet, Chickadee peeped out her door. Not 
seeing anyone, she hopped out, looked all 
around, and darted in again. Later Chicka- 
dee came out and the Titmouse was so 
excited he gave her a loving caress and they 
flew away together. 

March 22. A sand-storm, and forest-fires 
are raging. Does Chickadee care? Not she. 
Propinquity and devotion have broken every 
racial barrier. Titmouse is her mate. Into 
the bird pool they go, and now, sitting side 
by side on a branch of the Rosa hugonis bush, 
they preen their feathers and dart away. 

March 25. Have not seen the newly-weds 
for two days. Must I write ‘Finis’ to a 
romance just begun? 

March 29. Today, in the Bird Sanctuary, 
T saw a Chickadee pick some fluff from a dead 
twig and bound away through the tree-tops 
I stood there spell-bound, for Titmouse was 
gathering material and following after her. 
Evidently, they are founding a home where 
he is no longer the man outside. 

May 22. Out and into the rain I went with 
a bird enthusiast who knew she had seen my 


Chickadee and Titmouse feeding two 
youngsters. And what a thrill to see Mother 
Chickadee and Father Titmouse feeding 
their two bird children, about two-thirds 
grown and a third larger than their mother. 

May 25. Chickadee and Titmouse piloted 
their children to my little bird-haven where 
suet was added to their menu. And did the 
Titmouse see the little home? He did, and 
put his head in the door and looked at the 
neat little home Chickadee left for him. 

June 6. The ‘Chick-mice’ are caring for 
themselves. They love the bath and the suet. 
The male is not quite so large as the Titmouse, 
very slender with a round black cap, a crest, 
and a Titmouse call. The female, all of a 
third larger than her mother, has a black cap, 
no black on throat, and a mixed call: Ka-dee- 
de, ka-dee-de. 

Is this an isolated case? Or is it 
‘going modern’?—NeLuie F. SANBORN, 
Southern Pines, N.C 


birds 


The Persistence of a House Wren 


The House Wren is among the most per- 
sistent of birds in securing what it wants, as 
the following true story will illustrate. About 
4 feet from the garage, and suspended from a 
cross-bar which supported the clothes-line, 
was hung a Wren-house made of a small log. 
Its roof was painted green while ite two- 
pronged perch was the natural color of the 
log. 

Within twenty-four hours of the time the 
Wren-house was fastened to its support, in 
June, the Wrens began investigating it as a 
prospective home. For some reason it failed 
to please all who came except one little male 
which we called ‘Wrenny.’ He showed his 
delight in it by examining it from roof to 
floor, one time after another, and by standing 
on the perch while singing sweetly. Each 
little female that appeared in the neighbor- 
hood was invited to visit the house. While 
she examined it Wrenny would perch on the 
clothes-line wire near-by and tell her over and 
over all the good points of the house and 
why it would make a delightful home. For 
some unknown reason each female refused to 
build her nest there. 

Perhaps it was because the entrance was so 
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small she had to twist her hips to enter, and 
she did not care to reduce in that way. Per- 
haps it was because other birds might use the 
perch while they molested her when she was 
nesting. The perch was removed, but this 
made no difference. Perhaps it was because 
there was no shade from the sun until late 


in the afternoon. Whatever the reason, 
Wrenny could find no mate who would share 
his perfect house with him. Two other Wren- 
houses were hung near-by, in hopes that some 
female would at least choose one of these. 
But there was no such good result. 

Days went by, while each little female 
found a mate and built a nest elsewhere. Did 
Wrenny remain a bachelor or did he permit 
his wife to nest in another location? We 
could not decide; but since he spent most of 
the daylight hours singing beautifully in and 
near the log house of his choice, we were 
inclined to think he was a bachelor. 

About once a week he would bring a female 
to examine the house while he told her 
repeatedly of its charms; but his efforts met 
with no success. He succeeded, however, in 
winning several battles with inquisitive 
He would occasionally carry a 
straw or two into the house and once he 
carried in a few feathers. When we saw him 
carry worms and bugs inside the house to 
eat them, we decided he was fooling both us 
and the other birds while his mate had her 
nest somewhere else. 

After a longer interval than usual, in which 
no female came to investigate the house, I 
was attracted one evening to the door by the 
very intensity of Wrenny’s song in which 
were some new notes. He was beside himself 
with joy, flitting from one place to another 
and nearly bursting himself with song. Soon 
I discovered a female had come to see the 
house. She was inside. Soon she began to 
talk to him. He continued singing raptur- 
ously. Later she flew down on the ground 
near-by, as if to pick up a straw. His song 
ended abruptly while he watched her in- 
tently, with his very heart in his mouth, so 
anxious was he to hear her decision. Soon 
she gave a little chirp and flew away. He sat 
still an instant then flew away singing his 
old, calm song. Some time later they both 
returned, and, apparently, the decision had 


Sparrows. 


been to use the house, for they both spent 
the remainder of the evening in and around 
the house, and it looked as if Wrenny was to 
be rewarded for his patience and long 
suffering. 

The next morning, while working in the 
yard, I observed two Wrens in a fight. Des- 
perately they fought; but suddenly they grew 
still, and kept still so long that I thought 
they must surely be dead. I stepped closer 
and saw that the one on top had Wrenny by 
the throat and was holding him tightly. 
Another step brought me so close that both 
flew away. Later Wrenny returned but we 
did not see anything more of the little female 
or of this fighting male. We wondered if 
Wrenny could have been enticing another 


Wren’s 


punished in the above manner 


mate away from him and was 

At another time I was in the garden early 
and was attracted by two Wrens chattering 
in low tones to each other. They were in the 
house. Soon Wrenny came out and perched 
on the wire while he sang his song in which 
he told again and again about the house and 
why he wanted to build in it. Soon the female 
flew to the wire near him, gave a low chirp, 
then started to another wire some ro to 12 
feet away. Before she reached this wire he 
had flown at her and had knocked her spin- 
ning over and over. However, she caught 
herself, stopped at the wire, and gave several 
decided chips before flying on. He sat on the 
same wire a few seconds; then flew in the 
opposite direction. 

A week or so passed with no more incidents, 
although Wrenny still watched over the 
little house and sang sweetly all day long. 
At last, one day during the first part of July, 
we noticed a little female diligently building 
a nest in the little log house while Wrenny 
sang delightedly from first one place and 
then another in the garden. In due time the 
nest was finished, three eggs were laid in it, 
and the female was sitting on them 

The little nest proved to be a very hot 
place, for on the hot July days the little 
mother hung half-way out of the house, with 
mouth open wide in an effort to get a breath 
of air. We improvized some shade, but it 
gave little relief. Wrenny often brought to 


his mate worms and bugs, and it was nothing 
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unusual for him to sit on the wire with a 
worm in his mouth while he sang his love- 
time three baby Wrens were 
hatched. Wrenny helped feed the babies a 
few days, then flew away and left the mother 
to finish the task of raising the family. Soon 
they were able to fly and in a short time left 


song. In 


the neighborhood. 

We are wondering if Wrenny will appear 
next summer. Jn anticipation of such an 
event, we are planning to provide a satis- 
for the BerTHA V. 
GARDNER, Wichita, Kans 


factory shade nest 


A Chat Photograph 


This Chat’s nest was located in the crotch 
of a small sumac, about 3 feet from the 
ground, and was surrounded by blackberry 
bushes or some such thorny plants. One of 
the photographs shows the situation. There 
were four eggs in the nest at the time (June 


YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 


Taken with ne nr attachment at a distance of 
2 '4 feet by Hustace H. Poor, near Ardsley, N. Y. 


4-7, 1932). The nest was about 30 feet from 
a swamp at the north end of the Grassy 
Sprain Reservoir, near Ardsley, N. Y. 

I used only an ordinary folding kodak, a 
tripod, a ‘gooseneck,’ and a home-made ex- 
tension, I had no blind, and tripped the 
shutter by pulling a thread at a distance of 
about 20 feet from the nest. The camera was 
not at all concealed nor was I when I pulled 
the shutter. At first the bird would not 


return for half an hour. Later, however, it 
returned at the end of ten minutes. One 
picture was taken at the distance of 6 feet, 
the other with a portrait attachment at the 
distance of 30 inches, and the third is an 
enlargement of the latter—-Hustace H. 
Poor, Chesham, N. H. 


An Oriole’s Nest 


A flash of orange! It streaked past the 
porch where I was enjoying a book, trans- 
ferring my interests to a near-by poplar tree. 
There I noticed a Baltimore Oriole very busy 
struggling with a string that was caught in a 
branch of the tree. Soon another Oriole 
appeared and joined in the tug of war. The 
two birds soon had the section of string free 
from the branch, and the female Oriole 
carried it to a forked branch some to feet 
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higher in the tree. Here five or six loops of 


string were already suspended, and to these 
they added the string, with clever manipula- 
tion of bills and wings; soon another loop 
was in place. So interested had I become by 
now that all my spare time for the next 
few weeks was consumed in studying the 
Orioles. 

Having placed the string, the birds flew 
away, returning in a short time with more 
material, and by evening they had a frame- 
work of string completed. The nest began 
to resemble a sack or pouch. The work from 
this point went more slowly, the female work 
ing mostly from the inside of the framework, 
weaving string and thread into the main 
loops placed in the forked branch the first 
day. It required ten days to complete the 
nest, and after completion the Orioles did not 
appear near the poplar tree for eight days, 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE NEST 
Photographed by Robert Hinsch 
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rHE DISSECTED ORIOLE NEST 


1. 54 feet, 10 inches of string 
Horse-hair 
Thread and grass 


taking a vacation after the strenuous work of 
home-building. 

A person cannot appreciate the wonderful 
work of little 
actually watches them construct their home. 


these craftsmen until one 
The accompanying photograph shows how 
cleverly it is woven, being made so it will 
rock like a cradle in the slightest breeze; yet 
the most severe rainstorm cannot destroy 
it or harm the little ones. It is surprising how 
much material is used in its construction. 
Later in the summer, after the birds had left, 
I worked more than two hours dissecting the 
nest. String, thread, and bits of cotton 
The 
inside was lined with fine thread and horse 
hair, and, to my astonishment, I found a 
section of wire. It was a fine enameled wire, 
and the birds possibly mistook it for a horse- 
hair as its color and size resembled the latter. 
Incubation required about twenty days. 


formed the main interwoven pouch. 


4. Inner part of nest—grass, bits of cotton 
5. Enameled copper wire 


During this time I saw very little of the 
female Oriole. The male Oriole spent most 
of his time perched on top of the poplar tree, 
singing and preening his beautiful feathers, 
but at all times keeping a careful watch for 
intruders. 

One morning I heard a wild chirping and 
cheeping in the poplar. The little Orioles had 
arrived. Such excitement! The old Orioles 
were busier than ever, hunting grubs and 
worms to satisfy the voracious appetites of 
the babies. From morning until night food 
was hurried to these little noise-makers, so 
they too might become strong and learn to 
take care of themselves. 

I did not know how many young were in 
the nest, but by the noise I thought there 
were a dozen. As they grew, however, and 
became stronger, I found four downy butter- 
balls, not the rich color of their parents, but a 
very dull yellow. As the summer advanced, 


the young ones became stronger and their 
color changed greatly, becoming much 
brighter. The family of Orioles remained in 
the vicinity of the poplar the rest of the sea- 
son, but as the fall of the year neared they 
disappeared, going south with the rest of the 
summer birds.—RosBert Hrnscu, East Shore 
Park, Minn. 


The Eastern Mockingbird Again Visits 
Plainfield, N. J. 


On February 25, 1933, my attention was 
called to an unusual bird in the city park, 
and on investigation I found it to be a 
Mockingbird. It was feeding on berries and 
remained for some time, giving me ample 
opportunity for identification at close range. 
The bird was in good plumage and appeared 
to be vigorous. This is the second appear- 
ance of this species in Plainfield, according 
to my records which cover more than twenty- 
five years. The other record was in 1929, 
when a Mockingbird visited the feeding 
station in my garden on December 6, and 
again on December 22, undoubtedly the 
same bird.—Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainfeld, 
af. T° 

Winter Robins at Sharon, Pa. 

Last Sunday (January 8), while walking 

in the open woods a few miles east of Sharon, 


I observed a flock of at least 20 Robins, and 
probably nearer 30. They were apparently 
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eating buds from some kind of a small tree 
Others were eating from the ground, and 
were pushing aside dry leaves, etc. Identifi- 
cation is unquestionable, as I was within 
20 feet of individuals.—Russe.Lt M. SHONTz, 
Sharon, Pa 


An Unusual Montana Junco Nest 


During the 1931 nesting season an excep- 
tionally large number of birds chose nesting- 
sites about the buildings and yards of the 
farmstead on our Montana ranch. Of the 
nests built by thirty-seven pairs of birds, 
representing thirteen species, the most un- 
usual was the nest constructed on the inside 
wall of a log barn by a pair of Montana 
Juncos—or, rather, constructed by a female 
Junco. Her mate apparently did not approve 
of the unorthodox home, and was not seen to 
enter the barn until there were nestlings to 
feed. 

For nest material, the female Junco gath 
ered from near-by cattle feeding-yards huge 
billfuls of pliable, fine-bladed wild hay. Be 
fore sunrise on June 11 and 12 she carried this 
material into the barn through an open door, 
and with it built on the wall a loosely con- 
structed nest 9 inches in outside depth and 
5 inches wide at the top, the top being 38 
inches from the barn floor. The dry grass 
leaves were not fastened to the wall, but the 
upper part of the nest extended back into the 
shallow niche between two logs, and slightly 


MONTANA JUNCO NEST ON A BARN WALL 
Photographed by Winton Weydemeyer, Fortirie, Mont. 
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behind an upright plank, thus holding the 
bulky mass rather insecurely in position. 

Although she was frightened from the nest 
whenever anyone entered the barn, the female 
Junco successfully incubated her four eggs, 
the young birds hatching June 28. The male 
bird joined his mate in caring for the young, 
and for a time all went well. But during the 
night of July 4 a neighbor’s well-fed, over 
petted house-cat visited the barn during one 
of its regular nightly hunts, and in the morn 
ing only a torn and empty nest remained to 
evidence this unusual nesting venture of a 
pair of Montana Juncos.—-WINTON WEYDE 
MEYER, Fortine, Mont 


Excessive Cold in Winter Drives Robins 
and Waxwings South 


Somewhere north of Oklahoma there is a 
population of Robins and Cedar Waxwings 
that spends the winter in that latitude. 
There are brief periods, however, in some 
winters when the temperature in the north 
drops so low that these birds are unable to 
withstand the excessive cold, and they tem- 
porarily fly south until the storm passes and 
then they return. The writer has observed 
this migration on two outstanding occasions 
in Tulsa, Okla., one being in the winter of 
1930-31 and the other in 1932-33. 

The winter weather of two years ago, 
1930-31, was very exceptional; a norther 
had swept down over the Great Plains from 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada to Texas. 
On January 7, sleet began to fall in the form 
of round ice-balls about the size of No. 6 shot, 
which covered the ground to a depth of 2 to 
3 inches and then was followed by snow for 
several days until it reached a depth of 19 
inches. This snow remained on the ground 
until February 8. On January 21 the tem- 
perature was 16° below zero in Tulsa, 
it being the worst cold spell here for a period 


of twenty-three years. During that snow- 
storm, on January 9 or thereabout, there 
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appeared in Tulsa, in the residence district, 
a group of about 150 Robins and Cedar Wax- 
wings; there was about an equal number of 
each kind and they kept in one colony; they 
were fat, well-kept birds and quite gentle. 
The Robins were of the variety having un- 
usually black heads and very marked red 
breasts, as contrasted to the southern Robin 
that nests in this locality; they were also 
larger birds. They fed chiefly on the buds 
and fruit of the hackberry trees on the lawns 
and parkways. One could easily approach 
within 15 feet of them. Their condition and 
their gentleness suggests that they were birds 
that had been fed and cared for in some park 
or private sanctuary at some point north. 
While I am not positive, it is my opinion 
that when the temperature dropped locally 
to 16° below zero, they went on farther 
south than Oklahoma. They were not 
observed by myself anywhere after the first 
snowstorm, 

The winter of 1931~—32 was quite moderate 
and no such group was observed, but this 
present winter such a group of similar size 
and mixture was seen again in the city on 
January 8 when the official weather report 
showed temperature 5° below zero, with 
some snow on the ground. The Weather 
Bureau reports that on January 7 the tem- 
perature here had dropped to zero from 15° 
above on the previous day, and on January 7 
the temperature was 12° below in Omaha, 
18° below in St. Paul, and 30° below in 
Duluth. On January 9 the temperature in 
Tulsa was 3° above zero; on the roth, 8° 
above; on the 11th, 1° above and on the 12th 
it rose to 26° above, since when the group of 
Robins and Waxwings has disappeared. It 
is the writer’s opinion that they returned 
north to a point where they are being fed. 

Bird students in Tulsa would appreciate 
information from somebody north as to who 
claims ownership of these very splendid and 
beautiful Waxwings and Robins.— James H. 
GARDNER, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Along the Pacific Coast where a marine 
climate prevails there is not the northward 
sweep of land-birds in spring that we enjoy 
in the East with a continental climate. Never- 
theless, it would be interesting to compare 
arrival dates about San Francisco with those 
from Oregon in past issues of ‘The Season.’ 
This year, the Violet-green Swallow, Rufous 
Hummingbird, and Lutescent Warbler are 
reported from the San Francisco region on 
February 27, March 5, and March 7; from 
the Portland region on March 9, 13, and 12 
respectively. This conforms to a general rule 
that species which come later, not species 
with greatest powers of flight, are those 
which move north most rapidly. 


New York Recion.—This year, winter 
faded off into an unusually wet, early spring; 
by mid-April shrubbery and trees seemed 
somewhat advanced for the date. 

Water-fowl of various kinds have 
pretty numerous here and there in the region. 
Considering its one-time rarity, the numbers 
of the Ring-necked Duck now observed are 
notable. We find some 45 reported on March 
25-26; some 30 on April 2 at Rye ‘Lake, 
Kensico, N. Y. (J. F. and R. Kuerzi and 
others); 25 on February 26, and over 100 on 
March 12 at Brookhaven, L. I. (Local Bird 
Club). Of the Ruddy Duck, 40 are reported 
on January 8 (LeR. Wilcox) and 45 on March 
12 (Local Bird Club) at Southampton, L. I. 
A flock of 35 Holbcell’s Grebes, with many 
Horned Grebes on March 5 at Bayville, L. I., 
and a pair of Shovellers on March 19 at Mill 
Neck, L. I. (Local Bird Club) are of interest 
because of the localities. An unusual record 
is that of a flock of about 100 Snow Geese on 
April 2 at Troy Meadows, N. J. (Mr. and 
Mrs. C. K. Nichols and R. Lind). 

The Mockingbird has been wintering at 
Verona, N. J., and 3 or 4 were present there 
on April 15, near where the species attempted 
to nest last year (Mrs. C.S. Hegeman). From 
Arthur McBride we learn of a wintering 


been 
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February 15 to April 15, 1933 


Yellow-breasted Chat which had been com- 
ing to the feeding station of William Sheehan 
at Forest Hills, L. I., for bread-crumbs and 
suet since November. It was identified by 
McBride on February 28, identification corro- 
borated by W. Sedwitz and L. A. Breslau of 
the Local Bird Club on March 5s, and also 
observed by A. L. Walker and A. L. Walker, 
Jr., on March 9. A Grackle, on January 15, 
in Central Park, New York City, was defi- 
nitely a Bronzed, whereas three there on 
December 24 were probably all Purples, as 
was the one that spent the preceding winter 
in the Park (G. Carleton). A singing Euro- 
pean Goldfinch at Bayside, L. I., on March 
18 (H. Bohn) should be recorded in an at- 
tempt to keep track of the scattéred indi- 
viduals of this species near New York. 

Arrival of migrants was in the main about 
normal, though some were distinctly late at 
certain localities, and there are a few very 
early dates. The following may be mentioned: 
Laughing Gull, 1 reported on April 1 at 
Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. (P. P. Malley), 2 on 
April 13 at Oakwood Beach, Staten Island 
(Waiker and W. H. Wiegmann); Sapsucker, 
a pair on March 4 at Hollis Woods, L. I. 
(Walker and others); Purple Martin on April 
2 at Rye, N. Y. (Bronx County Bird Club); 
a satisfactory observation of a Migrant 
Shrike on April 2 at Garden City, L. I. (D. 
G. and J. T. Nichols), and again on April 3 
at Mastic, L. I. (J. T. and W. F. Nichols); 
Rusty Blackbird on March 5 at Oyster Bay, 
L. I. (Local Bird Club).—J. T. Nicnots, New 
York, N.Y. 

PHILADELPHIA ReEGION.—Storms, high 
winds, and prolonged wet spells have pre- 
vailed during February and March. April 
brought a few bright, clear days. 

Probably the most striking feature of the 
season has been the unusual abundance of 
Ring-necked Ducks. in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland report their occur- 
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rence. A flock of 3000, Bush River, Md., on 
March 26 (Cramer) was the largest reported. 

South Jersey still has a few breeding Bald 
Eagles, and on March 19 three different 
nests were inspected. One, apparently, was 
unoccupied; perhaps occupied; one 
definitely occupied—Eagle flushed from nest. 

Whistling Swan at Perryville, Md., had 
decreased from 7000 birds on March 12 to 
8 birds on April 9. On this date 4 were seen 
feeding very close to shore, accomplished by 
the characteristic tipping method of several 


one 


species of wild fowl. 

Mr. Pough and others succeeded in seeing 
from 7000 to 10,000 Snow near 
Fortescue, N. J., on March 26. The Geese, 
as well as many Ducks, were kept in almost 
constant motion by two pursuing Bald 
Eagles. Although the birds were watched for 
an hour, no damage was done. The Geese 
and Ducks both seemed to be able to out- 
However, 

Joseph 


Geese 


distance the Eagles with ease. 
the Eagle is sometimes successful. 
Tatum observed the capture of a Brant at 
Brigantine, N. J., on March 5. The Eagle 
frightened a large flock of Brant into the air, 
selected a laggard, and gave chase. Forcing 
the Brant over the land, after several misses, 
the Eagle apparently struck the Brant on 
its breast by turning, back down, and striking 
upward. The Brant fell to the ground, flop- 
ping about. By a quick turn the Eagle 
dropped to its prey and with some difficulty 
bore it off to a sod-bank in the marsh where 
it proceeded to feast on the victim. It was 
quite evident to the that the 
Eagle’s success was due to a weakened 
condition of the Brant. 

Slate-colored Juncos, which were reported 
less numerous than usual during the past 
winter, appeared in great numbers the first 
week of April. On the 2d their tinkling notes 
issued from every roadside bush and thicket. 
It would seem also that a great many more 
than the usual of Robins were 
present at this time. 
of interest: Brigantine, N. 
J., February 12, Brant, 10,000; Red-backed 
Sandpiper, 500; Black-bellied Plover, 60; 
Tree Swallow, 3 (Urner and others). Port 


observer 


number 


Other records 


Norris, N. J., March 19, Rough-legged Hawk, 
2. Salem County, N. J., 


Ring-billed Gull, 
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1200 (flocks of 200 or more in several different 
pastures apparently feeding on drowned-out 
earthworms), only 3 Herring Gulls among 
them (Gillespie and others). Wilmington, 
Del., March 16 to April 4, Hooded Mergan- 
ser, 2 to 4; March 24 to April 11, Baldpate, 
2 to 10; February 19 to April 4, Bufflehead, 
13; March 4 to April 1, Ring-necked Duck, 
5 to 25. Middletown, Del., March 5, Snow 
Bunting, 1 (brown). New Castle County, 
Del., April 14, Bald Eagle on nest with mate 
sitting on guard in top of nesting tree; Great 
Horned Owl, nest with young; Barn Owl, 2, 
flushed from hollow tree; Whistling Swan, 3; 
Wood Duck, 3; Shoveller, 6 (several ob- 
servers).—JULIAN K. Potter, Collingswood, 
| 3 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) Rec1on.—While the 
bird enthusiast in the Washington region 
would have found, during February and 
March of 1933, nothing of startling character, 
he would yet have had, as always, some 
experiences of interest. Lack of extremes of 
high or low temperature seems to have 
induced a normal movement of birds, since 
the early migrants have appeared at about 
their usual time. The Mourning Dove, of 
all the birds reported, seems to be notably 
early, as it was seen on March 8 at Landover, 
Md., by Robert Overing, whereas its usual 
spring appearance, when it does not pass the 
winter here, is about March 27. A rather 
unusual gathering of this species, numbering 
some 200, was reported in March by Talbott 
Denmead in Anne Arundel County, Md., 
on the mountain road between Glenburnie 
and Gibson Island. 

Herring and Ring-billed Gulls have been 
abundant as usual along the Potomac River 
during February and March, and a few 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were noted. The Laughing 
Gull has not yet come up the river, at least 
near Washington, since it usually does not 
make its appearance here until April. 

The European Starling still continues to 
increase about Washington, and thousands 
of them roost in the city about buildings and 
in trees along the streets. It is now, in fact, 
a serious problem. 

The Horned Grebe, which is fairly common 
on the Potomac River, was noted in consider- 


able numbers on’ Chesapeake Bay, between 
the mouth of the Potomac River and that 
of the Patuxent River, on March 6. 

E. N. Grinnell reported, on March 12, large 
numbers of the American Pipit in the vicinity 
of Rosslyn, Va., which is just across the river 
from the city of Washington. While this 
bird is not rare in the vicinity of Washington, 
it is unusual to see a great number on any 
particular day. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker, which is 
becoming increasingly scarce in the vicinity 
of Washington, seems to be disappearing on 
account of the destruction of many of its 
favorite woodland haunts. Observers see few 
of them during the course of the season, 
although, under favorable circumstances, it 
remains in this region throughout the winter, 
as well as during the summer. 

A single Double-crested Cormorant was 
noted by the writer on the Potomac River, 
near Fort Washington, Md., on March s, 
which is the earliest spring record for the 
species, as April 7, 1925, is the earliest 
previous record. 

A small company of 12 Caspian Terns was 
noted on March 12 by E. J. Court on the 
Patuxent River, Maryland, between Marl- 
boro and Benedict. 

Talbott Denmead reports seeing 2 Black 
Vultures on the Severn River, a short distance 
northwest of Annapolis, Md., on March 8. 
This bird is apparently increasing in the 
Washington region and is gradually extending 
its range northwestward. It is now not in- 
frequently observed in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington and on the lower Patuxent River. 

The water-fowl on the Potomac River 
seem to be about as last year, although there 
is a slight improvement evident in some 
species. Whistling Swans to the number of 64 
were seen between Aquia Creek and Occo- 
quan Bay, Va., on March s, and the species 
has been reported along the Potomac River 
on several other occasions. The Canada 
Goose has also occurred in small numbers on 
the Potomac River. About 600 Coots were 
seen near Indian Head, on the Potomac 
River, on March 5, and while the species has 
been reported on other occasions, it does not 
seem to be as numerous as it was last year. 
A pair of Red-breasted Mergansers, a species 
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not common on the Potomac River, was re- 
ported at Columbia Island, D. C., on March 
23, by W. H. Ball. Other Ducks noted during 
the months of February and March in the 
vicinity of Washington comprise the Mallard, 
Black Duck, Pintail, Canvasback, Baldpate, 
Lesser Scaup, Ruddy’ Duck, American 
Golden-eye, and American Merganser. 

Farther down the river, that is, between 
Morgantown and Smith Creek, Md., the 
Old-squaw, White-winged Scoter, and Surf 
Scoter were common, but these birds do not 
ordinarily come in numbers above the former 
locality. The Bufflehead, which is not com- 
mon on the Potomac River, was seen in small 
numbers by the writer at Solomons, Md., 
near the mouth of the Patuxent River, but it 
was nowhere else observed.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
B.C; 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Except 
during the last two weeks of the period, the 
weather departed but little from the normal. 
Between March 31 and April 15, however, 
several days of torrential rains and high 
winds—culminating in some instances in 
small ‘twisters-—undoubtedly caused heavy 
local losses among early nesting species. 

Notes from Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., and Henry 
Stevenson, of College Point (near Panama 
City), Fla., furnish several striking instances 
of the concerted movement of some species 
through this region. The most interesting of 
these is the appearance of the Parula Warbler 
at Fairhope on March 7 (Flagg), at College 
Point on March 8, and at Pensacola on March 
9 (Proctor), all about a week earlier than the 
usual arrival date. In keeping with these, 
and indicating an early general movement of 
the species, is a report from S. A. Grimes, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., noting its arrival at that 
place on February 24. Other interesting 
arrivals are: Hooded Warbler at Fairhope on 
March 16 (Flagg) and at Pensacola on March 
19 (Kingsbery); Solitary Sandpiper at College 
Point and Fairhope on March 23 and at 
Pensacola on March 25; Crested Flycatcher 
at Fairhope on March 21 and at College 
Point on March 23; Prothonotary Warbler 
at Fairhope on March 24 and at Pensacola 
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on March 26; Summer Tanager at Fairhope 
on March 28, at Pensacola on March 31, and 
at College Point on April 1; Snowy Egret 
(rare) at Pensacola on April 1 and at Fairhope 
on April 2; Ovenbird at Pensacola on April 
4 (earliest ever recorded) and at College 
Point on April 6; Barn Swallow and Ken 
tucky Warbler at Pensacola on April 5 and 
at Fairhope on April 8; and Redstart at Fair 
hope on April 5 and at College Point on 
April 8. 

Single items of interest include: At College 
Point, Green Heron, March 15; Red-eyed 
Vireo, March 16; Rough-winged Swallow, 
March 18; Kingbird and 
Vireo, March 22; Scarlet Tanager, April 6. 
At Fairhope, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
March 21; Wood Thrush, March 28; Painted 
Bunting, April 1; Indigo Bunting, April 6; 
Wood Pewee, April 8; Spotted Sandpiper, 
April to (K. Edwards) 
earliest dates ever noted for the arrival of the 


Yellow-throated 


At Pensacola, the 


following species are: Least Bittern, March 
7 (Proctor); Chimney Swift, March 14 
(Wicke); Nighthawk, April 5; Veery, April 15. 

Rare or accidental visitors at Pensacola 
include: Upland Plover, to birds seen on 
April 1; Chestnut-sided Warbler, April 12 
(Proctor); Blackburnian Warbler, April 13; 
Worm-eating Warbler, April 14; Stilt Sand 
piper, April 15 

Few of our winter visitants depart before 
the end of this period. Of these, the Golden 
crowned Kinglet, more widely distributed 
this year than usual, was last seen at Fairhope 
on March 14 (Flagg), at College Point on 
March 16, and at Pensacola on March 10. 
The last 
Fairhope and at Pensacola on April 2. Inter- 
esting dates for College Point include: Fox 


Marsh Hawks were seen both at 


Sparrow, March 9g, possibly the latest ever 
noted in the state; Song Sparrow, April 5; 
and Blue-headed Vireo (var. ?), April 13. 
Late dates at Pensacola are: Slate-colored 
Junco (rare), March 5; Whip-poor-will (rare 

or elusive), March 21; Cowbird, March 28; 
Goldfinch, April 1; Vesper Sparrow, April 8; 
and Robin, April 13. This last is eleven days 
later than my latest date of other years and 
more than two weeks later than the last bird 
was seen at the other two stations this year. 


Many species regularly have full comple- 
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ments of eggs laid by April 15 in this region, 
but a few items of particular interest are 
worthy of mention. At Fairhope, a Cardinal’s 
nest was found in which the third egg was 
laid on April 2; Carolina Wren’s nest con- 
taining four eggs, April 6; and a nest of the 
Hairy Woodpecker containing 
At Pensacola, a 


Southern 
young birds on April 8. 
young Bald Eagle was seen to take its initial 
flight from the nest on March 18; the sixth 
egg was laid in a nest of the Loggerhead 
Shrike on March 21 (Wicke), by several days 
the earliest ever known here (a nest of this 
species “was discovered with eggs” at College 
Point on March 17, but lack of full particu- 
lars prevents comparison); a nest of the 
Brown Thrasher containing three well-grown 
young was found on April 3 (Kingsbery), 
also the earliest of which I have any data. 
Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval 
tir Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OnTO) REGION. 
been one of rather steady weather with few 
Most of it has not been 


The period has 


sudden changes. 
severely cold but it has been chilly nearly all 
the time. There have not been the usual 
warm spells, and the foliage has hardly 
started to leaf out much yet. Much of the 
weather has been cloudy and rainy but with- 
out violent storms. There was one period of 
ten days when the sun did not shine brightly 
so far as I noted it. 

The general word seems to be that the 
bird-migration has been slow, too, and with- 
out the great sweeping waves of birds appear 
ing suddenly over night. Individuals have 
seemed to drift in almost unnoticed. A few 
individuals have come on time, and some 
correspondents have made their earliest 
records this season. The large numbers of a 
species have seemed to be later than usual. 
There has been open water most of the time, 
and the ducks and water-birds have taken 
advantage of it. 

Some of the winter peculiarities have held 
over into this season. There has been almost 
a complete absence of the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, both in the winter and up to the 
present. The only ones reported were one by 
Pratt at Canton on February 22 and farther 
south in the central part of the state by 


Prior at Newark: and Hicks of Columbus. 
Last year they were common all through this 
section. Towhees, too, were common a year 
ago all winter but none were recorded this 
season until March 19. Robins were practi- 
cally absent a year ago, but since the middle 
of January they have been very abundant. 
Bewick’s Wren is reported more frequently 
from the middle to the eastern part of the 
state. Miss Alta Smith found it on March 23 
at Leetonia; Ball, of Canton, found it there 
on April 1; Bruce found it at Wooster on 
April 10; and it is common in the central and 
southern parts of Ohio. 

Sometimes remarkable _uni- 
formity in the finding of a certain bird. The 
Swamp Sparrow was reported in all parts of 
the state on April 1 or 2. They must have 


there is a 


come in widespread numbers to be so gener- 
ally found the same days north and south as 
well as east and west. 

Nearly all of the Youngstown group got to 
see the Pine Warbler on April 2, which was a 
very unusual 
Pigeon Hawk for April 12, a first record so 


record. Baker reported a 
far as he knows for Columbiana County. He 
found Purple Martins on March 25, which is 
his earliest record. ‘The Hermit Thrush was 
found on April 1 and was singing on April 11. 
Almost all of the group got to see a flock of 
50 to 75 Lapland Longspurs from March 26 
to April o. record sfor that 
vicinity. A Holbcell’s Grebe was picked up 


This is a first 


on a rural road south of Youngstown on 
February 16 and was identified by Dr. Brody. 
It ate a few minnows and newts but died 
Minnech found several 
Wood Duck as well as Old-squaw and White- 
winged Scoter on April 2, all of them rare 
there. They had Whistling Swans from 
March 18 to 31; on the 26th as many as 104 
The only 
recent record of the Pigeon Hawk for that 
immediate vicinity was made by Skaggs on 
April 8. The group has a very complete list 
of the Ducks and water-birds. Strabala and 
Marshall reported the Water- 
thrush for April 9, and the latter had a 
Phoebe for March 18. Stewart worked 
especially on the Ducks and has a record of 
18 species. Guilford Lake was especially 
fine for them. There the Duck population 


after several days. 


were seen on the various lakes. 


Louisiana 
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ranged from 350 on March 12 to 1000 on 
April 9. He reported banding some 60 birds, 
mostly Song Sparrows, during the snowy 
period from March 23 to 27, when they came 
eagerly for the food he put in the traps. On 
March 23, a Migrant Shrike was found 
harrying a Song Sparrow in one of the traps. 
He also reports a Carolina Chickadee. 

Prior, at Newark, had a list of 99 for the 
season. Pipits were seen on March 19. March 
5 is his earliest date for Wilson’s Snipe. On 
March 5, several hundred Herring Gulls 
circled about high up in the air before they 
departed for the north. Purple Martins 
came on March 22 and Henslow’s Sparrow 
on April 9. 

Bruce, at Wooster, reported the high 
mark for Ducks as 1200 on April 8. Chimney 
Swifts came on April 10, his earliest record. 
Barn Swallows were there on April 8. Except 
for these the season backward. 
During March there was 6 inches of snowfall. 

Forsthoefel, at Celina, had a good list of 
75 species for the season. He found the 
Rough-legged Hawks frequently up to March 
12. He reported Tree Swallows on April 2, 
Barn Swallows on April 10, and Purple 
Martin on April 2. 

Campbell, of Toledo, had a fine list of 107 
species. He had his usual very complete list 
of the water-birds, among which the best 
records were a pair of European Widgeon on 
March 26 and Old-squaw Ducks on February 
21 and March 19. A Prairie Marsh Wren 
apparently wintered at the sulphur spring 
across in Monroe County, Michigan. 

Dr. Kendeigh reported the records of the 
Cleveland Bird Club. They start out the 
quarter with a list of 86 for the first issue of 
their Calendar. Likewise, they have a very 
complete list of water-birds. He reports 
three active Bald Eagles’ nests between 
Lorain and Marblehead. He believes the 
Ring-billed Gull. is more abundant during 
the winter than the Herring but less abundant 
at other seasons. He also comments on the 
entire absence this winter of the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Pine Grosbeak, Common Redpoll, and the 
Red Crossbill. 

The largest list was sent in by Hicks of 
This is 120 miles 


has been 


Columbus—133 species. 
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farther south than some of us and seems to be 
a very favored locality. His dates of arrivals 
are interesting for comparison with the 
others, and yet a few were found earlier 
farther north than in that region. On a trip 
to Buffalo he found the Iceland Gull there 
on March 25. He found the Redpoll on 
March 22 in Ashtabula County. 

In fact, all of the Ducks and Geese listed 
for this section were found this season except 
three, and one or two not listed were found 
in addition. It was almost a complete clean- 
up on them.—Rosert L. Barrp, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—The first migrants ap 
peared during some warm days at the end of 
February; at this time Killdeers, Kingfishers, 
Robins, Bluebirds, and Grackles arrived. The 
migration in March was interrupted by a 
sleet-storm which covered everything with 
ice from March 18 to 25. Before the storm, 
12 of the usual migrants had arrived, the 
most interesting of which were a Duck Hawk 
and a small flock of Cedar Waxwings re- 
reported from La Grange. Many of these 
early arrivals found food and shelter at 
winter feeding stations, and no casualties 
have been reported. The weather warmed up 
for a short time after the week of ice and then 
turned cold and wet. Birds are coming in, 
however, at their usual time, and the Upland 
Plover was reported a day earlier than ever 
before, April 9. 

Crows were reported nesting on March 22 
when two nests with eggs were found by J. J. 
Mooney. He also reports a Starling’s nest 
with three eggs on April 4. Starlings are more 
plentiful and widespread this year than in the 
past. Eighty species of birds were reported 
during the past two months.—Coun C. 
SANBORN, Chicago, Ills. 


MINNESOTA ReEGION.—There were no 
periods of continued low temperature during 
the past two months, but much blustery, 
raw weather, with a very heavy fall of snow 
on March 1g in the southern part of the 
state, followed by destructive floods in the 
streams of Houston, Fillmore, and adjacent 
counties. The first part of April was un- 
seasonably cold, with sunless days, snow, 
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and sleet. There were no really warm, 
spring-like days until the middle of the 
month. 

The following arrival dates for a few 
species at the Twin Cities, reported by Mr. 
Swedenborg and Brother Hubert, will per 
haps indicate the progress of the season: 

February 28, Robin; March 4, Bluebird 
(February 27 at Red Wing, Densmore); 
March 12, Meadowlark, Sapsucker, Killdeer; 
March 17, Flicker; March 18, Rusty Black- 
birds; March 30, Phoebe; March 31, Fox 
Sparrow; April 4, Loon; April 7, Swamp 
Sparrow; April 8, Hermit Thrush, Vesper 
and Chipping Sparrows, Myrtle Warbler; 
April 12, Tree Swallow. 

Nests: Great Horned Owl, 3 eggs, Febru- 
ary 18 (Breckenridge); Barred Owl, 2 eggs, 
March 11 (Brother Hubert); Song Sparrow, 
3 eggs, April 15 (D. Lange); Robins building. 

J. P. Jensen reported a Purple Martin, 
Fox Sparrow, and Pheebe at Dassel on April 
1. Robins and Blackbirds arrived at Roseau, 
in the northwestern corner of the state, on 
April 16, and Ducks were going north several 
days earlier (Fryklund). 

Sigurd F. Olson, of Ely, reported a 
Mockingbird at Ely, up on the Iron Range, 
on December 26, where it remained feeding 
on berries of Virginia creeper and mountain- 
ash until February 11, on which date it was 
frozen to death during a night of 40° below 
zero. The remains of the bird were sent for 
identification. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson reported the first 
Robin and Meadowlark at Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, on March 15, and 8 Sandhill 
Cranes at Lac qui Parle Lake on April 8 

Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, reports 
that a considerable migration of Geese and 
Ducks has passed north through eastern 
South Dakota and adjacent portions of 
Minnesota, and comments on the scarcity of 
birds at Heron Lake, Jackson County. He 
states that 15,000 Blue and Snow Geese with 
some White-fronted, were seen at Lake 
Poinsett and vicinity, South Dakota, on 
April 9. A game-warden, guarding them, 
reported that they had been there for two 
to three weeks, resting on the ice. Mr. 
Peterson also reports a large migration of 
Hawks of several species, including an oc 


casional Duck Hawk; a Golden Eagle shot 
at Ellsworth on February 15; and the arrival 
of the Hermit Thrush at Pipestone on 
April 9. 

There has been a noticeable migration of 
Whistling Swans, especially in the south- 
eastern part of the state, where there are 
still a number resting and feeding in the 
sloughs along the Minnesota River not far 
from Minneapolis—-Tuos. S. RoBErts, 
Director, Museum of Natural History, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Recion.—The weather during 
this period has been unusually mild, as a 
rule, with occasional short wintry spurts 
from time to time, and ending up raw, rainy, 
and uncomfortable. Observations were made 
by R. L. Hobbs, Mrs. A. F. Satterthwait, 
Misses Clara Heising, Nelle Matlock, and 
Elizabeth Bacon near St. Louis, Ruth and 
Noel Hubbard at Rolla, T. S. Baskett, and 
W. A. Jenner at Fayette and Lake-of-the- 
Ozarks. By taking the first dates from these 
lists, alphabetically arranged for convenience, 
a composite list from all gives a fair record 
of first arrivals in eastern and central Mis- 
souri, as follows: 

American Goldfinch, March 19; American 
Coot, March 19; Bluebird, March 109; 
Blackbirds (Redwing, February 26, and 
Rusty, March 27); Bronzed Grackle, March 
19; Brown Thrasher, March 25; Black Tern, 
April 1; Brown Creeper, March 12; Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, April 12; Blue Goose, 
April 8; Cowbird, February 23; Chimney 
Swift, April 10; Ducks (Ring-necked, March 
5; Pintail, February 26; Scaup, March 12; 
Blue-winged Teal, March 26; Bufflehead, 
April 2; Redhead, April 11, and Shoveller, 
April 12); Great Blue Heron, March 26; 
Ring-billed and Herring Gulls, April 8; 
Hermit Thrush, April 8; Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, April 9; Myrtle Warbler, March 11; 
Phoebe, March 16; Purple Finch, March 19; 
Pied-billed Grebe, March 19; Solitary Sand- 
piper, April 1; Swallows (Barn), April 1; 
Rough-wing, April 9, and Purple Martin, 
March 14; Sparrows (Chipping, February 27; 
Field, February 24; Fox, March 12; Lincoln’s, 
March 7; Leconte’s, March 26; Swamp, 
April 1; Song, February 23; Vesper, April 1; 
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White-crowned, March 5, and White-throat, 
March 12); Towhee, March 8; Wilson’s 
Snipe, March 19; Western Meadowlark, 
March 12; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 2; 
Yellow-legs, March 29, and a flock of White 
Pelicans, April 8. Cardinals have been 
plentiful at all times and the Starlings are 
getting so numerous that they are no longer 
a novelty, even as far, now, as central Mis- 
souri. The last Junco recorded as seen was 
April 12. Prof. Rudolf Bennitt finds the 
migrants in about their usual numbers and 
on schedule time at Columbia, with the 
exception of an unusually early appearance 
of the Myrtle Warbler on March 11. The 
Hubbards, at Rolla, write that 38° weather 
and a cold, raw wind in April did not keep 
the Robin from splashing about in the bath- 
ing-pool; that a flying squirrel, taking posses- 
sion of a Red-headed Woodpecker’s regularly 
used nest, got more cussing from the Jays, 
Flickers, Bluebirds, and English Sparrows 
than from the apparently unconcerned 
rightful owners, the Red-heads. Mr. Jenner 
noted a flock of over 250 White Pelicans at 
Lake-of-the-Ozarks on April 8, and the un- 
usually late sight of the Blue Goose on the 
same date. On that date, also, F. W. Bur- 
cham and T. S. Baskett found a Barn Owl’s 
nest containing two eggs in a sycamore tree 
cavity where Barred Owls had always been 
nesting in previous years, while on the 
Fayette golf-course, and within 6 feet of one 
of the greens, a Prairie Horned Lark’s nest 
was found containing four eggs. Mr. Hobbs, 
on April 5, saw in a small flock of Cowbirds, 
one individual classifiable as a semi-albino 
Cowbird, the presence of a few gray markings 
alone preventing a condition of pure albinism. 
Six and ten European Tree Sparrows on a 
dirt road near Webster Groves have been re- 
ported as regular residents at that place. 
This particular bird appears to be indigenous 
to the state of Missouri in general and to the 
greater St. Louis area specifically. He also 
saw a Green Heron in Forest Park and located 
its nest near-by. Mrs. Satterthwait had a fine 
observation of another albino in Webster 
Groves, the bird in this case being a Robin 
seen not far from the region where a some- 
what famous albino Robin was seen by so 
many people last summer. Its plumage is 
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slightly dingy white all over, with few excep- 
tions, notably the breast, which though red is 
decidedly lighter in color than normal. From 
the western side of the state, a letter from 
J. N. Sussex, of Kansas City, reports Red- 
winged Blackbirds in song on February 28, 
the appearance of the Western Meadowlark 
on April 1, Brewer’s Blackbird and Hermit 
Thrush on March 11, a flock of Harris’ Spar 
rows on March 18, and at the Fairfax Airport 
a colony of Prairie Horned Larks that he 
there.—STERLING P. JONEs, 


believes nest 


Webster Groves, Mo. 

DENVER Recion.—In Colorado, the tempo 
of bird-life appears to have gone on during the 
past two months as it has for many months 
past, below its usual level of intensity. A 
singular and striking scarcity of Juncos has 
continued in many areas almost up to this 
time. The prolonged dry 
afflicted the state for months recently, has 
been broken to a slight extent but this change 


spell, which 


brought no noticeable increase of birds. 

Robins have been in and about Denver in 
goodly numbers since February 15; no migra 
tion waves of this species were detected until 
March 10, when a moderate number of these 
birds passed through the city. However, a 
larger surge of migrating Robins passed over 
central Colorado on April 10, many stopping 
in Denver after a snowstorm. Mourning 
Doves returned here in force on April 6, and 
on the same day also to Littleton. 

Through the care and courtesy of Robert 
Randall, of Georgetown, Colo., it is now 
possible to print a few facts about the birds of 
his region. Georgetown is located well within 
the main range of the Rockies, at an approxi- 
mate altitude of 8500 feet. Spring arrives 
there much later than on the plains, while its 
spring birds are similarly delayed. Notwith- 
standing the adverse possibilities imposed by 
these conditions, there have been some inter- 
esting birds about Georgetown this passing 
season, the most notable being a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings on February 18 and a 
second flock on March 6, this latter flock 
being made up of a hundred birds or more. 
Robins penetrated our mountains to this high 


level as early as March 5, a good index of 
their hardiness and their migration urge. 
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Many species appeared to be working their 
way into the high altitudes by the third week 
of March or a bit later, a good example being 
the White-crowned Sparrow (April 7). 

A late report from another high altitude, 
that sent by George J. Bailey, of Walden, 
shows that there, too, some common winter 
residents failed to show up, two especially, 
the American Rough-legged Hawk and Rosy 
Finches. But about March 1, Juncos, Red- 
winged Blackbirds, and Mountain Bluebirds 
reappeared for the spring and summer so- 
journ. This would indicate an early vernal 
migration into North Park from the lower 
plains and foothills; it seems to show that 
this altitudinal movement was wide-spread 
by its having occurred at the same time at 
two fairly well-separated areas, as George- 
town and North Park. 

Mrs. R. J. Kerruish, of Littleton, has had 
the satisfaction of visits from Cassin’s Purple 
Finches, and, on March 27, a Say’s Phoebe 
arrived at her home neighborhood, an arrival 
date rather earlier than usual. Her report 
tells of the same absence of Juncos at her 
home as has been registered elsewhere. 

Mrs. Enid Ortman’s experience during the 
past two months gives a striking picture of 
how irregularly birds may be distributed in 
even a relatively small area. Her home is just 
beyond the south edge of Denver, between it 
and Littleton, yet she has seen Montana, 
Shufeldt’s, Pink-sided and Grey-headed 
Juncos about her house this season. This is 
in marked contrast to what she calls “a 
Juncoless winter.”” With Juncos were many 
Pine Siskins, some Gambel’s Sparrows, and 
White-rumped Shrikes. Mourning Doves 
appeared at her area two days later than at 
Denver and Littleton. 

Burrowing Owls, Jack Snipes, Pink-sided 
and Shufeldt’s Juncos, Eastern Bluebirds, 
Prairie Falcons, and Batchelder’s Wood- 
peckers—all certainly wintered about 
Edward Hellstern’s neighborhood at Fort 
Morgan, having been under observation daily 
for weeks; the common winter visitors need 
no listing. Mr. Hellstern has had the satis- 
faction of studying a flock of Bohemian Wax- 
wings, a flock reaching his neighborhood on 
March 3; this is the third station in the state 
that has been visited by these Waxwings this 


past winter. None has been reported as in 
Denver, though it is still not too late for the 
species to pay a visit in its wanderings after 
food. Bronzed Grackles came back to Fort 
Morgan about a week earlier than they did to 
Littleton (Fort Morgan, April 4). This 
species is a very reliable migration calendar, 
this spring’s appearance reinforcing its repu- 
tation as an ornithological time-piece. Both 
this species and the Mourning Dove appear to 
reach Fort Morgan earlier in the spring than 
they do Denver. Mr. Hellstern has seen, this 
season, the Slate-colored Junco, bringing the 
season’s list of Juncos for the State about to 
normal. 

The late winter and early spring migration 
seems to have gone on at Mrs. Weldon’s 
home area near Loveland nearer to the norm 
than at any other locality in Colorado 
reported upon by my obliging co-workers. 
Robins were back in their old haunts about 
the middle of February, and were followed 
by Red-winged Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
and Mountain Bluebirds, all in a pretty 
regular sequence. By March 27 the White- 
throated Swift was again flying about the 
cliffs at the mouth of the Big Thompson 
Canyon. It is an abiding puzzle, this question 
as to how such a highly insectivorous bird as 
this Swift can find enough insects in a 
relatively cold season to sustain it. Some 
departing birds have registered out recently 
at Mrs. Weldon’s ranch, amongst them being 
the Evening Grosbeak (March 27), some 
Juncos, and the Tree Sparrow (March 2). 
Up to date a few stragglers have been noted 
by Mrs. Weldon, the Solitaire for example, 
while some summer residents have arrived. 
Of the latter one may mention the Great 
Blue Heron, the Song Sparrow, Crow, Rough- 
winged Swallow. 

Violet-green Swallows, Gulls (Ring-billed?) 
and Sharp-shinned Hawks are some of the 
casual spring visitors at present to be noted 
at the Weldon home. 

It has occurred to some of us that we were 
harboring a delusion in our belief that birds 
in Colorado, except in one or two localities, 
had been few and far between this winter. 
This idea is promptly dispelled when a report 
from the western slope (Fruita), sent in by 
Mrs. Benson, emphasizes the same belief. 
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Mrs. Benson tells me by letter that “Birds 
have been very scarce for the past two 
months. Never have seen Juncos, Crowned 
Sparrows, and Song Sparrows so scarce.” 
One of her banded Harris’ Sparrows 
‘repeated’ on March 24; it was a lone 
bird. As usual, Say’s Phoebes are back at the 
Benson ranch early, March 24 being the day 
of arrival. Many Mountain Bluebirds 
wintered at Fruita, but left for higher levels 
about April 1. 

A Tule Wren (or a Western Marsh Wren) 
lived near Mrs. Benson’s home most of 
the winter; the bird fed regularly and fear- 
lessly at her food-trays—W. H. BERGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) Recion.—The cold 
weather of early winter continued through 
February with many windy and rainy days. 
A trip along the Oregon coast showed a con- 
tinuance of dead sea-birds on the beaches. 
Many were oil-soaked and all were much 
emaciated. 

On February 23, near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, many dead California 
Murres, Tufted Puffins, Horned Puffins, and 
Western Grebes were noted, also 4 Pacific 
Fulmars and one each of the Slender-billed 
Shearwater and the Pacific Kittiwake. Many 
Glaucous-winged and Western Gulls, and a 
few Snowy Plovers were seen along the 
beaches. 

On February 26, a decrease was noted in 
the number of Canvasbacks, Pintails, and 
Lesser Scaup Ducks, and no Black Brant 
were seen on Tillamook Bay. Western, 
Glaucous-winged, and Short-billed Gulls 
were seen there in large numbers. One 
Holbecell’s Grebe was wintering on the bay, 
and 2 Spotted Sandpipers were noted along 
the shore. Next day a flock of about 25 Least 
Sandpipers was seen near Taft, Lincoln 
County, Ore. 

Early March was very cold, with much 
rain and wind, but in spite of this there was 
a marked movement among the Western 
Robins and Western Bluebirds in the vicinity 
of Portland, Ore. Varied Thrushes, Shu- 
feldt’s and Oregon Juncos, Seattle Wrens, 
Oregon Chickadees, and Western Meadow- 
larks began singing, and Audubon’s Warblers 
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appeared in bright spring plumage. The 
first Violet-green Swallows for 1933 were seen 
skimming over a small lake near Corvallis 
on March g. Six were present. These birds 
increased rapidly in southwestern Oregon 
during the next few days 

The first Lutescent Warbler of the spring 
was seen and heard singing at Winchester 
Bay on March 12. On the same day, Canvas- 
backs, Ruddy Ducks, Red-breasted Mergan- 
sers, Lesser Loons, and one Holbeell’s Grebe 
were seen on Coos Bay. A rare coast visitor 
from eastern Oregon, an American Bittern, 
was seen near Coquille during the late 
afternoon. 

On March 13, two new spring arrivals 
were noted near Port Orford, a lone Turkey 
Vulture and 3 Rufous Hummingbirds along 
the roadside. A fine flock of about 20 Black 
Turnstones and many Pacific Harlequin 
Ducks was seen about the rocky headlands 
near-by, while only 2 Black Oyster-catchers 
were seen. Along the Curry County coast 
many Dwarf Hermit Thrushes, Varied 
Thrushes, Western Bluebirds, and Sparrow 
Hawks were noted. A Marsh Hawk was 
seen near Brookings, Ore., on March 14. 

The second Turkey Vulture of the season 
was seen near Roseburg on March 15, and a 
lone Say’s Phoebe noted at Gazley was of 
interest on account of the locality in the 
Umpqua Valley. During March, Ducks 
decreased in numbers while the smaller 
regular land-birds showed a marked increase 
over all of western Oregon. 

Several days were spent on the flat sage 
brush plains along the Columbia River in 
Morrow County. Spring vegetation was 
somewhat delayed on account of cold 
weather, but the ever-present Dusky Horned 
Larks had been housekeeping for some time, 
as young were seen on the wing as early as 
April 7, and reported earlier by sheepmen. 
Sage Sparrows, usually very abundant, were 
not plentiful. Nests with three or four small 
young were found. California Shrikes, 
Ravens, Magpies, Long-eared Owls, Fer 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawks, and Western 
Meadowlarks were all nesting with incom- 
plete to complete sets of eggs. Few migrant 
birds were seen, one lone Long-billed Curlew 
and a few Western Robins and Brewer’s 
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Blackbirds being about all. A few California 
Gulls were noted along the Columbia River, 
in Wasco County, on April 10. These birds 
were heading toward their nesting-grounds 
on the inland lakes after spending the winter 
on the coast. During early April nearly 
every pond and slough in Morrow County 
harbored a few Pintails, Mallards, and 
Baldpates. Stockmen told me that more 
Ducks, especially Mallards, had wintered in 
that section this year than for many years 
in the past. 

On April 12, John Carter reported many 
Audubon’s, Myrtle, and Lutescent Warblers, 
Pacific Yellow-throats, and Puget Sound 
White-crowned Sparrows, and a few each of 
Oregon Vesper Sparrow and Cassin’s Vireos 
on Sauvies Island, near Portland.—StTANLEy 
G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco ReEGION.—Spring came 
late but suddenly after a colder winter than 
any experienced before by the present 
generation. In comparing the dates of arrival 
of summer visitants with averages based on 
records of from fifteen to twenty years, four 
were late: the Lutescent Warbler seen by 
Mrs. Kimball on March 7 (average March 5); 
Golden Pileolated Warbler seen by Dr. 
Grinnell on March 25 (average March 24); 
Western House Wren seen by Dr. Grinnell on 
March 18 (average March 4); and the West- 
ern Warbling Vireo seen by Dr. Grinnell on 
April 6 (average March 25). A flock of about 
50 Violet-green Swallows was seen at Crystal 
Springs Lake on February 27 by Commander 
and Mrs. Parmenter, and Barn Swallows near 
Vallejo on March 21 (Allen). Cliff Swallows 
are only beginning to break away from the 
flocks to seek nesting-sites in the Santa Clara 
Valley, though they may have begun nesting 
under the bay bridges. The Western Fly 
catcher came in on the average date, March 
25 (Miller); Tolmie’s Warbler on April 12 
(average April 13) and the Black-headed 
Grosbeak on April 11 (average April 15). 
Since Bullock’s Oriole is rare in districts from 
which reports have been available, no average 
has been computed, but April 1 for this year 
(Miller) is the earliest date I have received 
during the past thirteen years. Allen’s Hum- 
mingbirds, which were included in the last 
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report as seen by the Audubon Association on 
February 12 in Burlingame, were not 
definitely recorded in the East Bay until 
February 24. 

Among the winter visitants, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets and Audubon’s Warblers became 
less conspicuous about April 11, but Town- 
send’s were still singing on April 15. Gam- 
bel’s, Golden-crowned, and Fox Sparrows, 
and Hermit Thrushes are still here, and 
Cedar Waxwings, according to one observer 
(Mrs. Leavens), are feeding with these on the 
oak-worms. Winter visitants less common 
are Mountain Bluebirds seen near Rio Vista 
on February 22 (Mrs. Stephens) and on 
March 14 (Mrs. Otis Smith); Hairy Wood- 
pecker in Strawberry Canyon on February 
25 (Linsdale) and on March 18 (Grinnell); 
Red-breasted Sapsucker on February 25 and 
Say’s Phoebe on March 4 (Linsdale) and 
Slate-colored Junco on March 30 and Green- 
tailed Towhee (heard) on March 25 (Miller). 

The migrant Rufous Hummer was reported 
many times between March 5 and April 5; 
on March 12 the vagrant Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker was seen near Sausalito by members of 
the Audubon Association; 2 Western Mock- 
ingbirds at Niles on March 19 (Wythe); a 
Golden Eagle over King’s Mountain, and an 
American Raven nearer San Francisco on 
March 29 (Parmenter); a small group of 
Crows on the east side of the bay near Warm 
Springs on April 1 (Allen). 

Nesting records include: Vigor’s Wren 
carrying nesting material on March 4 
(Grinnell), carrying food to nest on April 14 
(Blake); Bush-tit’s nest half finished and both 
Anna’s and Allen’s Hummers carrying nesting 
material on March 13 (Allen); Brandt’s 
Cormorants nesting on Seal Rocks on March 
11 (Stephens); Warbling Vireo singing on the 
nest and female Grosbeak carrying nesting 
material on April 15 near Ross (Kelly). 

Shore-birds, as observed by Mrs. Kelly 
near Alameda and from the bay bridges, be- 
came quite numerous about March 19 when 
the three kinds of Sandpipers, Snowy and 
Black-bellied Plover, Willets, Godwits, Do- 
witchers, and Sanderling were present. On 
March 25, Curlew had joined the ranks, and 
Willets and Dowitchers had 
numbers; also 
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black heads (observed also by Mr. Swarth 
on the same date); on April 1 Curlew had in- 
creased and Black-bellied Plover were in 
breeding plumage. 

As seen from the commuter’s standpoint, 
Mr. Swarth reports that Bonaparte’s Gulls 
became suddenly very abundant on April 6; 
that adult Glaucous-wings were scarce after 
March 15; Short-bills were last seen on 
March 27; Herring Gulls have been very rare, 
one seen on March 20; Western always pres- 
ent but not many; California still abundant 
but many have migrated (flocks seen flying 
high over the Berkeley Hills on April 1-3). 
Of the Ducks seen from the trains, Surf 
Scoters are reduced from flocks of 100 to 200 
to groups of 10 to 12; only one or two White- 
winged Scoters at intervals; Bluebills very 
few since February 15; no Canvasbacks all 
winter (diminishing steadily and rapidly). 

Commander and Mrs. Parmenter have 
made frequent visits to the various fresh- 
water lakes and bays in the region and have 
kindly sent a résumé of their observations. 
American Mergansers on San Andreas Lake 
numbered 24 on March 10; 6 Red-breasted 
on Lake Merced on March 20; a Whistling 
Swan on Laguna Salada on February 16; 
a Western Harlequin Duck near Pt. San 
Pedro on February 16; Buffleheads last seen 
on Stow Lake on March 20; 3 Canada Geese 
on Crystal Springs Lake on March 10 and 17; 
from 21 to 24 Ring-necked Ducks at various 
times on Searsville Lake up to March 29; at 
least 200 Black Brant on Tomales Bay and 
250 on Bodega Bay on March 22. At the 
Cliff House, 12 Surf Birds on February 13, at 
other times, 1 or 2 (still there); Ruddy Turn- 
stones usually 1 to 2; Black Turnstones in 
varying numbers, 40 on March 17, 3 on 
April 14. On April 5, shore-birds seen from 
the Dumbarton and San Mateo bridges 
numbered many thousands, among them a 
Long-billed Curlew.. Two Caspian Terns 
were near the Dumbarton Bridge. 

On March 12, at Pt. Bonita, the Audu- 
bon Association Marbled 
Murrelet, Wandering Tattler, and Surf Birds. 
At Lake Merced, on April 4, a Sora Rail was 
seen, Western Grebes were giving their mating- 
calls, and flocks of Eared Grebes were still 
present.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Brier Birp BioGRAPHIES. A GUIDE TO 
Birps THROUGH HABITAT ASSOCIATIONS. 
By J. FLetcuer Street. Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York. 4 to 160 pages; 149 cuts; 1 map. 
Price $1. 

This is an album of portraits of the more 
common birds of the middle eastern states, 
showing them in their haunts. Beneath each 
portrait are paragraphs on habits, general 
characteristics, and range. In many in 
stances the plant figured is named, a fact 
adding materially to the value of the illus- 
trations. Mr. Street’s resemblance to Audu 
bon has long been a subject of comment. In 
the most of these admirable pen-and-ink 
drawings he shows us that this resemblance 
is not merely a matter of physiognomy. 
Devoting over half a page to each species, he 
has not been forced to crowd his plates, and 
the resulting composition is usually very 
pleasing. 

The birds are grouped according to their 
haunts; but this plan would have been more 
evident, and hence more useful, if the ‘haunt’ 
could have been run as a page-heading. In 
this day of expensive books, we feel especial 
attention should be called to the low price 
for which this attractive volume is sold. 
F. M. C. 


Witp WinGs. By Jutite CLosson KENLY. 
Illustrations by Henry C. Keniy. D. 
Appleton & Co., 1933. 12mo. xiv + 274 
pages; 47 line-cuts. 

A series of attractively written chapters on 
birds and bird-life well designed to arouse 
and hold the witention of young people and 
to make birds real to them. Some of the 
illustrations should further this end; others 
would be more in place with fairy-tales. 
fy 

The Ornithological Magazines 

THe AuKk.—The April number opens with 
a memorial appreciation of Robert Ridgway 
by Oberholser, “We can scarcely realize the 
influence that he has exerted on systematic 


ornithology in America, and, as a matter of 
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fact, in the whole world. Just as Baird 
founded systematic ornithology in the New 
World, just so surely did Ridgway develop 
and modernize and standardize the technique 
of the science.” He combined with pre- 
eminence as an ornithologist and no little 
talent as a botanist, a keen love of birds and 
trees and nature in general; and in his 
younger days, when less burdened with other 
work in hand, showed great ability as a color 
artist, evidenced in various published illus- 
trations of birds made by him. Ridgway’s 
most notable characters seem to have been 
an extremely retiring nature, profound 
scholarship, industry, and great helpfulness 
and loyalty. 

Discussion of an incubating Woodcock by 
Cottam and Kelso is illustrated by excellent 
photographs of eggs, young, and brooding 
adult. W. Craig finds that the Wood Pewee’s 
song is built up of three phrases. Two of these 
are of a gliding character, the third broken. 
Through the day this bird sings in a leisurely 
manner, using only the first two phrases; but 
it has a much more rapid twilight song in 
which the third is interspersed with varying 
frequency. It is interesting to note that the 
third non-gliding phrase has the same sort of 
difference from the others “that is found in 
human compositions between the character 
of rapid and that of slow music.” R. W. 
Sheppard describes various species which 
characterize the bird-life of Jerusalem, ‘“rep- 
resentative of three separate continental 
faunas, European, Asiatic and African.” 
E. A. Stoner calls attention to instructive 
interest to be found in a collection of dried 
stomach contents of birds. J. J. Murray 
gives “Additions to the Virginia Avifauna 
since 1890,”’ bringing the total number of 
forms known from the state up to 353; and 
Jourdain makes some corrections in ranges of 
-alearctic species as given in the recent A. O. 
U. ‘Check-list.’ 

Among a great variety of items of faunal 
interest in ‘General Notes’ is the first, a 
nesting record of the Starling for Nebraska 
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(Wiegers, Hudson, and Morrison). The 
speed of flight in individuals of several species 
of birds has been observed from a motor car, 
the highest being Kingbird, 23 miles per hour; 
Barn Swallow, 23; Tree Swallow, 24; Robin, 
23 (F. B. White).—-J. T. N. 


BirD-BANDING.—In the October, 1932, 
issue of this magazine, O. L. Austin, Jr., 
presents ‘Further Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Cape Cod Sterninz,’ an 
intimate ‘close-up’ study of Common and 
Roseate Terns, chiefly on Tern Island at 
Chatham, Mass. In 1932, the birds arrived 
off the coast on April 20, came to the island 
the 26th, after two days went to sea, and 
on May 3 returned, to begin nesting activ 
ities. The first eggs were laid on May 13. 
Both sexes share in incubation, which lasts 
for from 21 to 30 days (average 25.7). Since 
1922, when work was begun on the Cape Cod 
‘terneries,’ 30,910 young, and during 1928 
31, 1230 adult Common Terns have been 
banded there. We must refer the reader to 
Mr. Austin’s important paper for the con 
clusions based on a study of the ‘returns’ 
among these birds which show that most 
Common Terns breed for the first time when 
three years old, and indicate that the average 
length of a Common Tern’s life is somewhat 
less than nine and a half years. 

In a general review of these Tern colonies, 
Oliver L. Austin, M.D., tells a discouraging 
story of the disasters that in recent years 
have befallen them, and concludes with the 
statement that the Austin Ornithological 
Research Station “is committed without 
reservation to its maximum effort for the 
preservation of these species.” 

Beginning a series of papers on ‘State Dis- 
tribution of Returns from Banded Ducks,’ 
Frederick C. Lincoln states that on July 1, 
1932, there had been 98,948 migratory water- 
fowl marked with Biological Survey bands. 
The present paper shows that Ducks banded 
in Alberta migrate chiefly to the states 
lying between the Rockies and the Mississippi. 

Margaret M. and L. B. Nice contribute an 
intensive study of the nesting habits of the 
Black-throated Green Warbler, and Charles 
B. Floyd records the desertion of their nest 
ing ground between July 4 and 14, 1932, of 
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most of the Terns of the Penikese Island, 
Mass., colony, and suggests the disappear- 
ance of their food-supply as the possible 
cause.—F. M. C. 


THe Witson BuLtetin.—The issue for 
June, 1932, opens with a paper on ‘Winter 
Starling Roosts of Washington,’ by E. R. 
Kalmbach, recounting various experiments 
in breaking up roosting colonies of this bird. 
‘Curvature of Wing and Flapping Flight,’ by 
William Brewster Taber, Jr., details various 
mechanical and physical laws governing this 
type of bird-movement. ‘Harlan’s Hawk,’ 
by Norman A. Wood, contends that this 
bird is a distinct species and not a phase or 
subspecies of the Red-tail. ‘Snakes versus 
Birds; Birds versus Snakes,’ by J. E. Guthrie, 
brings together numerous scattered notes, 
published and unpublished, on the antisocial 
relationships between these two groups of 
animals. ‘General Notes,’ conducted by M. 
H. Swenk, comprise short observations of 
interest on various subjects. A number of 
recent publications are reviewed under the 
heading, ‘Ornithological Literature.’ 

In the issue for September, 1932, S. Charles 
Kendeigh, in ‘A Study of Merriam’s Temper- 
ature Laws,’ gives numerous arguments 
against the acceptance of Merriam’s two 
laws of temperature control for the north- 
ward and southward distribution of animals 
and plants, and concludes that the life-zone 
concept must be based upon the actual distri- 
bution of significant forms of life and not 
upon climatic factors of uncertain impor- 
tance. ‘Life Zones, Modern Ecology, and the 
Failure of Temperature Summing,’ by Victor 
E. Shelford, similarly criticizes Merriam’s 
conclusions. ‘Snow and Goss, the Pioneers 
in Kansas Ornithology,’ by Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, gives the biographies of these two 
ornithologists. ‘Notes from Central Iowa,’ 
by Philip A. Dumont, comprise an annotated 
list of the more interesting species observed 
during the late spring migration in 1928 and 
1929. ‘General Notes’ consist of short notes on 
habits, local records, changes in distribution, 
and similar items of interest including sug- 
gested corrections and additions to the A. O. 
U. ‘Check-List’ (largely emendations of 
ranges and records) of Florida species.—J.T.Z. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


[He DEATH of Dr. Henry van Dyke, at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in April last, at the 
age of 80 years, recalls to the older generation 
of bird-protectionists the part he played in 
the early stages of the struggle to arouse an 
interest in our native birds. In 1897, when 
the New York State Audubon Society was 
organized, Dr. van Dyke became one of its 
directors. He was at this time one of the 
most prominent of New York’s divines and 
a leader in its literary life 

At the first public meeting of the Society, 
held in the American Museum on December 
2, 1897, Dr. van Dyke was the principal 
speaker. The audience numbered about 1000, 
doubtless the largest number of people that 
had ever assembled in this country to listen 
to an address in behalf of bird-conservation. 

While Dr. van Dyke was primarily a 
disciple of Izaak Walton rather than of Audu- 
bon, with the fisher of the Itchin, he was an 
ardent nature lover. The ‘little rivers’ he 
followed brought him pleasures not to be 
measured by rod and line, and in his prose 
and verse he pays a poet’s tribute to the bird 
in nature. I write remote from books of 
reference, but I think that it was in the 
Century Magazine, during the summer of 
1898, that his verses to the Song Sparrow 
first appeared. 
they at once caught my ear and mind as an 
exceptionally successful attempt to capture 
the spirit of a bird in verse. Every bird-lover 
will recall at least the opening lines: 


Never a reader of poetry, 
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There is a bird I know so well 

It seems to me he must have sung 
Beside my cot when I was young; 
Before I knew the way to spell 

The name of even the smallest bird 

His merry, joyful song I heard. 

Now see if you can tell, my dear, 

What bird it is that every year, 

Sings Sweet—sweet—sweet very merry cheer. 


I clipped the poem from the magazine and 
carried it with me until it was worn out, 
reading it, meanwhile, to those I thought 
would appreciate its aptness. On only one 
occasion did it fail to win applause. My 
audience was a young bird student whose 
honesty obviously exceeded her appreciation 
of bird-music. As I read the last line of the 
poem, a Song Sparrow on the river bank 
seemed to take the words from my lips: 
Sweet—sweel—sweet very merry cheer. ‘Why 
there,” I said, “‘is the bird now!” 

“What, that squeaky little thing?” 
the reply! 

In his latter years Dr. van Dyke served as 
a director of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society, and the last letter I received from 
him, dated at Princeton, January 23, 1933, 
shows that to the end birds continued to 
play a part in his life. Its closing paragraph 
reads: “I am glad to think of you now in the 
pleasant retreat which you have found in 
Florida. May the Red Birds whistle cheerily 
to you in the morning and the Mockingbirds 
sing sweetly to you at sundown. Soon they 
will begin their moonlight songs. Here we 
must content ourselves with the uncadenced 
creaking of the Starlings and an occasional 
predatory note from the Blue Jays, while we 
wait for the return of the Song Sparrow and 
Robin.” 


was 


This is the season of bird-photography. 
Writing as one who knows its fascinations, 
I urge every user of the camera not to forget 
his notebook. The film record should supple- 
ment, and not take the place of the written 
word. When one’s vision is restricted by the 
field and focus of a lens, a great many things 
may happen within reach of his arm without 
his being any the wiser. 
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THE NIGHTHAWK’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


OUR WINGS ARE LONG AND NARROW AND 
MARKED WITH CONSPICUOUS WHITE BARS 


How far would you call it in a 
straight line from central Alaska to 
northern Argentina? In these days 
when you are accustomed to travel- 
ing along the cement roads at 60 miles 
an hour, or speeding through the air 
at over 200, perhaps gooo miles doesn’t 
seem like a great distance. If you had 
to walk so far, however, or even if you 
could fly at 40 to 50 miles an hour, as 
we Nighthawks do, would it not seem 
quite a task to cover that distance 
twice a year? Well, that is exactly 
what some of us Nighthawks do, who 
spend the summer north of the Yukon 
and the winter south of the Amazon. 
Of course, we do not all travel so far, 
for some of us spend the summer as far 
south as central Georgia and the winter 
as far north as Colombia or Venezuela, 
and travel less than a quarter of that 
distance, but all of us are highly migra- 
tory. You might almost call us birds 
of the air, for there it is we spend 


most of our time and find all of our food, so that a few thousand miles more 


or less mean little to us. 


During the latter part of August you may see us in the late afternoons, 
passing high overhead in scattered bands, or again darting low over the tree- 
tops, gathering gnats and mosquitoes and flying beetles as we go. By the time 
we reach the southern states we may have assembled in enormous flocks, and, 
if insects are scarce in the upper air, we may descend to skim over the marshes 
and cotton-fields in our quest for food, and for a few days we may seem more 
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numerous even than the Swallows. During the middle of the day we rest on 
the ground in barren places, and so inconspicuous are we that we pass un- 
noticed, but when the shadows begin to lengthen and our appetites grow 
stronger, we start ‘hawking’ over the meadows and, by dusk, we seem to be 
everywhere. Unthinking gunners, not realizing that we are destroying count- 
less thousands of destructive insects, sometimes take advantage of us at this 
season and use us as targets to test their skill. They call us ‘bull bats,’ and 
never think to look into our mouths after they have killed us to see the mos- 
quitoes or potato beetles or cotton-boll weevils that we have been feeding upon. 


THERE, ON THE GRAVEL ROOF, I LAID MY EGGS AND REARED MY YOUNGSTERS 


They merely know that we dart erratically back and forth, making difficult 
shots, and that there seems to be plenty of us. They do not realize that most 
of us are merely passing through and that, by killing us, not only are they 
robbing their neighbors of protection from insects, but likewise their friends 
from New York or New England or Canada, where we would have spent the 
next summer and reared our families. 

I think you would be interested to see how we are made, should fate bring 
one of us into your hands. At first you would be impressed by the softness of 
our plumage and by the intricate pattern of gray and brownish black on our 
not yellow 
like an Owl’s—but dark, practically black. Next you might wonder what had 


backs and wings. Then you would notice our large, lustrous eyes 


become of our bills,—they are so tiny,—and you might be puzzled to see how 


< 
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we could catch insects until you opened our mouths. Then you would see 
that what we lack in bill, we make up for in gape, for our mouths are slit clear 
to the back of our eyes, and they open practically 180 degrees. We do not have 
the strong bristles along the edges of our mouths with which our cousins, the Whip- 
poor-wills, are supplied, but we do have such a viscid saliva that every insect 
striking the lining of our mouths becomes fast as though stuck to fly-paper. 
Hence, we merely have 
to fly back and forth 
through a cloud of 
mosquitoes or May- 
flies with our mouths 
open to be assured of a 
good meal. Of course, 
we often pursue larger 
insects as well, and we 
are particularly fond 
of June beetles. A large 
tongue would be in the 
way, so you will notice 
ours is insignificant. 
Next you might 
notice how long and 
narrow are our wings 
and how tiny our feet. 
Of course, that is just 
what you would expect 
with a bird that spends 
most of its time on the 
wing. Indeed, our toes 


are relatively so small 


‘ WE BUILD NO NESTS—EVEN WHEN WE LAY OUR EGGS 
and weak and ill- ON THE GROUND 


adapted for perching 
that when we do sit in trees, as we occasionally have to, we always crouch 
lengthwise on a large branch, rather than crosswise, as do most birds. Inci- 
dentally, this helps to make us less conspicuous, for, with our wings and 
tails against the bark and with our smooth, rounded heads and mottled plumage, 
we certainly look like a knot or excrescence on the branch covered with lichens. 

You do not often get a chance to notice all these things about us Night- 
hawks, for though you may pass within a few feet of us during the day when 
we are resting, we escape your observation, as we are so protectively colored 
that we blend with our surroundings. 

Perhaps you will always know us best as a voice from the night. Even in 
large cities we find congenial quarters, resting during the day on the flat gravel 
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roofs, even of sky-scrapers, and darting over the housetops at night in our 
hunt for insects. At such times you will hear our strident notes, sounding as 
though we were calling sharply and rather loudly for beer. At dusk you may 
see us darting back and forth, but long after dark you will continue to hear our 
calls of beer or beard, giving evidence of our nocturnal activity when you can 
no longer see us. If you happen to be living near one of these flat gravel roofs 
or by a barren field where two of us have agreed to raise a family, you may 
hear another note—zoom—like the twang of a bow, and if you are fortunate 


OUR YOUNGSTERS ARE COVERED WITH DOWN AND ARE EVEN MORE 
PROTECTIVELY COLORED THAN ARE WE 


you may see how the sound is produced. This will be during the last of May 
or early in June, during our courtship period. At that time, when I am feeling 
‘fit as a fiddle,’ I will fly high over my resting mate and suddenly, when 
almost over her, I will half close my wings and dive toward her. Down, down, 
I will plunge, like an arrow seeking to imbed itself in the heart of a stag. But 
just as you think I am about to dash myself to pieces against the hard ground, 
I will suddenly flex my wings and dart upward again, like a tennis-ball that 
has been thrown with force against the pavement. The sudden impact of the 
air against my stiffened wing-feathers causes the zooming note, like the twang 
of the bow. Again and again I may repeat this, and, if you are observant, it 
may lead you to my mate upon her eggs. 

Now, unlike most birds, we never build a nest of any kind. Whether we 
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IF YOU COME TOO CLOSE TO MY EGGS OR YOUNG, I WILL 
LURE YOU AWAY 
Photograph by Dr. E. G. Allen 


IF YOU DO NOT FOLLOW ME I WILL TURN AND CHARGE UPON YOU 


WITH OUT-STRETCHED WINGS 
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choose a spot in the rocky pasture or whether it is the gravel roof in the city, 
our two oval eggs are laid directly on the pebbles. And so like the gravel are 
they with their irregular speckles of black and brown and gray and lavender on 
a gray background, that they are as difficult to see as is my mate herself. 
Seldom, indeed, does anyone discover our home. 

When we are nesting on a gravel roof, I usually sit during the day on some 
ridge-pole or coping near-by where I am often conspicuous, or I may descend 
to one of the trees along the street below and perch lengthwise on some hori- 


WHEN WE PERCH IN TREES WE SIT LENGTHWISE ON THE BRANCH 


zontal branch. At evening when my mate goes off to feed I may fly with her 
for a time, or I may take my place on the eggs to keep them warm while she 
beats back and forth for her supper—or would you call it breakfast with us 
birds that sleep during the day and start our activities at dusk? 

For sixteen days we have to sit on those eggs, and much of the time it is for 
the purpose of keeping them cool rather than warm, for the sun shining down 
on the gravel, with no shade, might well cook them if we did not stand over 
them. We never attempt to move them into the shade no matter how hot it 
may be, but after they hatch, our youngsters soon learn to move into cool 
places on sunny days, and since we have no nest, it is a very simple matter 
to move with the sun. 

Our youngsters, at first, are covered with long brownish down that is ir- 
regularly blotched with gray, and they are even less conspicuous than the eggs or 
than we ourselves. Indeed, they are seldom found, because my mate, who broods 
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them during the day, is quite clever at diverting the attention of any enemy 
who might otherwise find them. Should you approach too closely to the spot 
where she is brooding them, she will run a short distance and spread her wings 
to attract your attention to the conspicuous white bars. Then she will trail 
along the ground as though crippled, so that you will follow her and not focus 
your attention on the spot from which she started, where the youngsters 
remain immovable. If you do not follow her, she will turn and rush at you with 
wide-open mouth and spread wings, hissing like a snake. This certainly will 


A NIGHTHAWK COAXING HER CHICKS TO TAKE THEIR FIRST STEPS 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Can. 


so surprise you that even if you know the youngsters are somewhere around 
you will transfer your attention to her, and she will then lure you away from 
them. Sometimes, I am sorry to say, my mate underestimates the cunning 
of the enemy cat or dog or weasel, and loses her own life while protecting 
her young. Fortunately for our kind, this does not happen often, for as 
long as we sit quietly, with eyes nearly closed, our protective coloring renders 
us practically invisible. 

Should you discover our youngsters, you might think them perfectly help- 
less, so motionless do they sit, but really they can trot around quite actively, 
and once they know they have been discovered, they are more than likely to 
move quickly to another spot when you are not looking. 

In the northern United States we ordinarily do not arrive on our nesting- 
grounds until from the first to the middle of May, or even later, though once 
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in a great while some of us get caught in a cyclonic storm, while crossing the 
Caribbean Sea, and are whisked clear up to New England before we know 
what has happened. Then we find ourselves let down in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut before the first of April. Fortunately, that does not happen often, 
because insects are very scarce at that time of the year, and we eat nothing else. 

It is usually after the first of June in the northern states before we have 
laid our eggs, and therefore after the middle before our youngsters are out of 
the shell. They grow 
rapidly, but nearly a 
month elapses before 
they are able to fly, so 
that some of the hottest 
July days have to be 
spent on the gravel 
roofs, if we select them 
for nesting. During the 
day we all remain quiet 
as Owls, although, if we 
are disturbed, we may 
fly about for a while 
and even do a little 
feeding, but we never 
make a practice of feed- 
ing our voungsters until 
after dark. Then both 
of us start coursing 
through the night air, 
gathering in nearly 
everything that flies. If 
it is a night when June 
beetles are flying, we 
are not gone long between meals, and coming back with one or two beetles 
in our throats, we transfer them into the wide mouths of our youngsters just 
like other birds. On the other hand, if all we can find is a horde of midges, we 
have to fly back and forth through their midst with wide-open mouths many 
times before we accumulate enough for a meal. When we return with such 
tiny insects we sometimes merely open our mouths and let the youngsters 
pick them out, but more often we put the food in their mouths ourselves. 

At first our youngsters just seem to swell in size, and their long, mottled 
down conceals any shape they may have, even their developing wings, and 
they look more like mouldy clods than like birds. Gradually, however, their 
wing-feathers begin to protrude through their down and the down begins to 
break off from the contour feathers that have pushed it out. The first thing 


THOUGH OUR BILLS ARE SMALL, OUR MOUTHS 
ARE LARGE ENOUGH 


the 
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you know, they are miniature editions of their mother, only somewhat darker 
and with no light throat-patch; they have, of course, the same white patch in 
the wing which we all have, and which distinguishes us from the Whip-poor- 
wills in any plumage. You see, we male Nighthawks all have a conspicuous 
white throat-patch and white bars in our tails as well as wings, but our females 
have only the white in their wings and their throat-patches are buffy and 
inconspicuous. We adult birds change our plumage only once a year—after 
we get through nesting—but our youngsters have to change their feathers 
again during the winter or early spring before they can look like us, and the 
young males get white throat- and tail-patches like mine. 

All this time that I have been telling you about my family I suppose you 
may have been wondering why I haven’t mentioned any other Hawks, and keep 
talking about Whip-poor-wills. The truth of the matter is, we are not Hawks 
at all—any more than you are necessarily a Negro if your name happens to 
be Tom Black, or Irish if your name happens to be Jim Irish. We Nighthawks 
do a lot of ‘hawking’ around after insects, and, indeed, we are sometimes called 
‘Mosquito Hawks,’ but that is as far as our Hawk relationship goes. We 
really belong to a family called ‘Goatsuckers.’ This name is another mis- 
nomer, arising from the superstition that the Nightjar, one of our European 
cousins, sucks the milk from the goats, when in reality it merely follows them 
around for the insects which they flush. 

There are over 200 species and varieties in our family, which is represented 
in most parts of the world, and our next nearest relatives are the Swifts and 
the Hummingbirds, strange as that may seem. Some of us are as large as Owls 
and others as small as Sparrows, and, without exception, our entire group is 
nocturnal. Nevertheless we are often seen migrating by day in order to have 
the night for feeding, just as diurnal birds migrate by night in order to have 
the day for feeding. Most of us, like the Whip-poor-wills and Chuck-wills- 
widow, are forest-dwelling birds and find our insects close to the ground along 
woodland paths or the forest border, but we Nighthawks, as you know, are 
birds of the free, unobstructed air. 


QUESTIONS 


. Is the Nighthawk a real Hawk? 
. What are its relationships? 
. In what respects is it different from the true Hawks? 
. How is the Nighthawk different from the Whip-poor-will? 
. Where is the Nighthawk found in summer? 
. Where does the Nighthawk spend the winter? 
7. When does it arrive on its nesting-ground in the spring, and when does it leave in 
the fall? 
8. What are some of the other names for the Nighthawk? 
9. Where does the Nighthawk nest? Describe its nest. 
10. Describe the eggs of the Nighthawk. 
11. What is the incubation period? Do both birds sit on the eggs? 
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12. Describe the young when first hatched. 

13. Do they stay in the same place until they are able to fly? 

14. How long does it take them to grow up? 

15. How does the juvenile plumage differ from the adult? 

16. When is the juvenile plumage changed for that of the adult? 

17. Does the winter plumage differ from the summer? When do the adult birds moult? 

18. What is the food of the Nighthawk? 

19. How does it feed its young? 

20. When does the Nighthawk feed its young? 

21. Is the Nighthawk deserving of protection? 

22. Describe the courtship performance of the Nighthawk. 

23. Are male and female Nighthawks just alike? 

24. To what family does the Nighthawk belong, and what birds are related to it? 
5 


What is the derivation of the name ‘Goatsucker’? 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


ADOPTED CHILDREN 


Each spring the Robins return to my trees. For several years, the Cow- 
birds have been numerous. 

When the Robin parents brought their first brood to our front lawn, | 
noticed a baby Cowbird in the little family group. Later I heard the Cowbird’s 
call. ‘To my surprise, I saw them feeding their own baby—at least a Cowbird 
baby. I wrote to the Biological Survey at Washington about it and they re- 
plied that this was the third case on record of Cowbirds feeding Cowbird 
babies after a Robin had incubated them. 

But last year my Song Sparrow was not so fortunate. The Cowbird placed 
her egg in the Song Sparrow’s nest. In due time the little ones hatched, were 
fed, and started out for themselves in the big wide world. 

Not so with their adopted child. Although it was twice the size of its foster 
parent, it would flutter its wings and cry its baby cry for food. The male 
Sparrow seemed to feel all responsibility for its feeding. Hour after hour, he 
would drop food in that hungry baby throat. It seemed especially fond of 
ripe mulberries. It kept Daddy Song Sparrow busy for two months. 

One day while I was sprinkling, the Cowbird fluttered its wings and came quite 
near the spray. It dawned on me that it wanted to bathe. So I turned to the 
fine spray and held it very still. The Cowbird waited a few seconds and then 
hopped in. Such a splashing and fluttering you never saw! I was so amused 
[ could scarcely hold the spray still. Next day at the same time, back he came 


for his shower. 

This sophisticated bird youngster kept Mr. Song Sparrow busy all day 
feeding him and then decided to have me give him his shower late every after- 
noon. I was perfectly willing to do it just for the thrill of making his ac- 


quaintance. 
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Then came vacation, and upon my return, three weeks latter, the Cowbird 
was gone. 

A year later I again heard a baby Cowbird. Looking out, there was the 
Song Sparrow dropping ripe mulberries down a baby Cowbird’s throat. ‘Poor 
Mr. Song Sparrow,” thought I. “You have your summer’s job back again.”’ 

But he seemed perfectly willing and happy to do it.—EstHer BOAL, 
Gary, Ind. 


A VISIT TO A TERN COLONY 


On May 22, 1932, we entertained some friends from Freeland, Mich., 
at The Kellogg Bird Sanctuary near Battle Creek. During the conver- 
sation they told us of a colony of thousands of Common Terns nesting on the 
Charity Islands. Our friends invited us to come to Bayport on June 5 and they 
would meet us there. They knew a fisherman who would take us on his motor- 
boat from Bayport to the Charity Islands. Of course, we all wanted very 
much to go. 

On June 4, a party of five bird-lovers, including myself, started for Bayport. 
We picked up another boy at Freeland. We then went on to Bayport. After 
we got to our cabin, where we were to stay all night, two of the boys went 
after some fish for supper. Just after they left an awful thunderstorm came up 
and they nearly had to swim like fish to get back. We cooked the fish and had 
our supper and by that time the storm was over and we all went down to the 
beach. There we saw a lot of Killdeers, an American Bittern,and some Herring 
Gulls. When we were coming back to the cabin, we saw a Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak and Scarlet Tanager sitting not more than a foot apart in the same 
tree—a very bright spot, indeed. We also saw several other kinds of song-birds. 

Early next morning we started for the fishing-dock at Bayport. While we 
were waiting for our fishing-boat to come in, we watched the men unload and 
pack the fish in ice. We also saw some carp, about 5 feet long, spawning in the 
shallow water. After a while our boat came in and we started for Gull Rock 
and the two Charities, about 15 miles away. The bottom of the bay is very 
rocky and hard to navigate with a motor-boat. When we got within about a 
mile of the island our boat hit a rock, but we got off and when we were about 
a quarter of a mile from the island, we grounded and had to take row-boats to 
get the rest of the way. When we were about two blocks off Gull Rock, the 
Terns rose in great clouds, screaming and darting at our heads, for intruding 
on them. 

When we landed, the men who had been there before told us to be careful 
and not step on the nests. We started to look for the nests right away. They 
were so close together that a space of 3 feet square might contain three or four 
nests. The nests were placed in slight hollows in the ground, or on top of the 
ground. They were lined with a few pebbles, some grasses, a few sticks, or 
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nothing at all. The nests contained not more than three eggs, some only one, 
varying greatly in color from a dark tan to a light tan or almost greenish color, 
all with dark brown blotches on them. Our friends estimated there were about 
1500 nests on the small, rocky island. 

We went across some riffles to a pile of rocks, where we found a Loon’s 
nest. Near-by we found the dead Loon, which had probably been caught in 
the fishermen’s nets. On the island we also found a Spotted Sandpiper’s nest 
with four eggs and another nest with four greenish blue eggs a little larger 
than the Tern’s eggs and they were unspotted. This nest was also on the 
ground. We don’t know what kind of a bird this nest belonged to, but we think 
it must have been some other kind of a water-bird. 

A few of the Terns were incubating their eggs, but most of the nests did 
not contain complete sets of eggs, and we did not see any young birds. In a 
little clump of willows growing on the island, we found a great many egg-shells, 
showing that the Herring Gulls had gathered and eaten the eggs of the Terns. 
There was very little vegetation on the island and it was very stony. 

From Guli Rock we next went to the Big Charity to look for Herring Gulls’ 
nests. We hiked all around the big island but found no Gulls nesting there, and 
afterward learned from the fishermen that the Gulls were nesting on Little 
Charity. On this island we found some very pretty rock-formations, a small 
colony of Terns, and saw a pair of American Eagles. While we were hiking 
around the island, one of our small boats drifted away and one of our party 
had to take the other boat and go after it. When we got our boat back again, 
we were glad to start for our fishing-boat, for it was a very hot day and we 
were getting tired. On the way back to Bayport we ate the rest of our lunch 
and threw some of it out to the Gulls, which followed us a long way. One of 
the men thought he would have some fun, so he put a piece of bun on a fish- 
line and threw it out into the bay, but the waves washed it off and he quit 
fishing for Gulls. We tried to get some pictures of the Gulls, but they did not 
turn out well. Our pictures of the Terns’ nests were very plain. 

When we got back to shore we all felt that we had had a good day, but a 
hot one. We shall never forget what a beautiful sight the Terns made as they 
rose from the rocks into the bright sunlight, and we do not wonder at their 
excitement, when we think of the hundreds of nests and eggs and the young 
birds that would soon be there. Some time later in June we hope to visit the 
island again and see the young birds and perhaps get some more pictures.— 
KeitH Martin (age, 11 years), St. Johns, Mich, 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON* 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


It is doubtful whether the life of any other 
great American has become more invested 
with undying interest and romantic charm 
than that of John James Audubon, illus- 
trious naturalist and painter of birds. 

Audubon was born April 26, 1785, on the 
Island of Haiti. His father was a French 
sea-captain, and early in life young Audubon 
was taken to France where his boyhood days 
were spent. In his early manhood, his father 
sent him to look after an estate in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he lived for a time, and here he 
met and later married Lucy Bakewell, with- 
out whose unwavering faith and constant 
devotion Audubon could not have success- 
fully completed his great life-work. This was 
the painting of pictures, in life-size, of North 
American birds, and the writing of their 
descriptions. To this task, Audubon set 
himself with loving enthusiasm and grim 
determination. The great work which he had 
undertaken required much time, and there 
was a family to support. Before long all his 
property was gone and, from time to time, 
he was compelled to turn his hand to various 


callings in order to keep the wolf from the 
door. He gave fencing, dancing, and music 
lessons. -He also tried business, but in this 
he was a failure. He painted portraits, land- 
scapes, and street-signs. During this time, 
too, he traveled many thousands of miles, 
collecting and studying the birds whose 
beautiful likenesses were portrayed in color 
by the genius of his brush. At one time he 
lived in Kentucky; at another, in Louisiana. 

After many years full of hardships and 
disappointments, it seemed that Audubon’s 
dream of painting and describing the birds 
of America was about to be fulfilled. There 
yet remained, however, the very difficult 
task of raising money and securing a publisher 
who could faithfully reproduce these great 
paintings in the form of life-size color-plates. 
Such an individual Audubon at last found in 
London, England, in the person of Robert 
Havell. Thirteen years were required to 
complete the publication of the Elephant 
Folio Edition of the ‘Birds of America,’ and 
Audubon himself took subscriptions for the 
sets at $1000 each. 


*Address delivered over the National Broadcasting Company’s system, April 26, 1933, on the 148th anniver- 
sary of the birth of John James Audubon. 
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Audubon’s last days were spent at 
‘Minnie’s Land,’ his home on the Hudson 
River, in New York City, where he died in 
1851. His grave is in Trinity Churchyard. 

Thirty-five years after his death, George 
Bird Grinnell, who had been a pupil of Mrs. 
Audubon, founded the first Audubon Society. 
Out of this early movement has grown the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
which for nearly thirty years has worked for 
the protection of wild birds and mammals- 
the creatures that Audubon so greatly loved 
and painted so faithfully and well. 

Today, on the 148th anniversary of his 
birth, it is eminently fitting that we again 
bring our tribute of wonder and admiration 
to the memory of America’s first great 
artist-naturalist, whose genius and courage 
proved victorious over all the vicissitudes of 
his life and time. It also is highly appro- 
priate that we, today, take note of the vast 
changes that have come over the face of our 
country since those days, now long gone by, 
when the great American Woodsman drifted 
down the Mississippi, or wandered rapt 
along the cypress-girt bayous of Louisiana, 
impelled by the all-consuming passion that 
ever ruled his life. Even in those days 
Audubon sensed, with a feeling of deep 
regret, that a time would inevitably come 
when the primeval forests would pass away, 
and that many of the beautiful bird-forms 
which had gladdened his heart would dis- 
appear before the march of civilization. We 
of the present day know only too well that 
many of Audubon’s fears have been amply 
justified. Most of our primeval forests have 
been destroyed. Many of our lakes, and the 
extensive marshlands that once gave grateful 
sanctuary to myriads of wild-fowl have been 
drained; while the vast herds of bison that 
once roamed our prairies have gone thunder- 
ing into the sunset. And with them have 
passed forever the innumerable hosts of the 
Passenger Pigeon, the beautiful and attrac- 
tive Carolina Paraquet; while the Trumpeter 
Swan, the Whooping Crane, and the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker are lingering on the verge 
of extinction. 

For half a century after Audubon passed 
away, countless thousands of song-birds were 
ruthlessly killed at the behest of the millinery 
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trade to adorn the hats of the women of 
America; while in remote swamps of the 
Southland delicately plumed Egrets were 
slaughtered wholesale as a sacrifice on this 
same altar of fashion. Along our coasts, 
also, from Maine to Texas, teeming sea-bird 
colonies were being made veritable shambles 
in order to satisfy the ever-increasing require- 
ments of the feather trade. Those were 
tragic days for the bird-life of America, but 
they are now largely past history, for, happily, 
the Audubon workers vigorously took up the 
fight to save our wild bird-life. Protective 
legislation has been secured and the strongly 
entrenched interests of the feather trade 
have been routed in full retreat. 

It is, therefore, no drab or sombre picture 
I would paint you this day on which we com- 
memorate Audubon’s birth for, under pro- 
tection on Federal reservations and that 
afforded by the Audubon Association’s 
wardens, our sea-bird colonies are again 
multiplying; while our Egrets, Herons, and 
other marsh-loving birds have showed a 
splendid increase since the days of the exten- 
sive plumage trade. It is true that a few 
rare and conspicuous forms of non-game 
birds are probably doomed to vanish, and 
that our wild water-fowl and other game- 
birds, as well as certain birds of prey, have 
suffered much at the encroachments of 
civilization. Notwithstanding these facts, 
however, in all probability there are more 
song-birds today than when Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Today, as I speak, it is greatly significant 
that while a vast host of feathered migrants 
is steadily advancing northward from a 
winter sojourn in sunnier climes, tens of 
thousands of school children, with the name 
of Audubon on their lips, should be planning 
to welcome them. Innumerable nesting- 
boxes have been erected in lively anticipation 
that these will be occupied by Jenny Wren, 
Purple Martin, Bluebird, or Great Crested 
Flycatcher, and other hole-nesting species. 

The picture is still further brightened when 
we consider the great change that has come 
over the general public in its attitude toward 
bird-life. Today, an ever-increasing number 
of people are finding zest and pleasure in 
following the byways of nature, and are 
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proving that the art of bird-loving may go 
hand in hand with the more serious business 
of life. To many of us, even as to Audubon, 
birds in their beauty of form and color have 
come to represent the most consummate 
flowering of the tree of life on the earth. 

So, today, as our lusty northern spring 
comes on apace, I know that countless bird- 
lovers of our land will reap a deep and abiding 
joy as they listen once again to the molten 
melody that soon will come pouring from 
Perhaps already 
some will have been charmed as they have 


myriads of avian throats. 


listened to the ecstatic song of the Mocking- 
bird as it came floating through the moonlit 
groves of Florida; or perchance the eerie 
call of the Whip-poor-will will have caught 
others in a spell of weird enchantment. Still 
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others, already, have been wakened to tender 
memories as they have listened to the sweet 
pastoral flutings of the Meadowlark, or the 
cheery calls of Bob-white as they have come 
borne across the greening fields of spring. 

The first song of the Brown Thrasher from 
out the blossoming haw thicket; the rollick- 
ing, bubbling music of the Bobolink over 
fragrant daisy meadows; the sweet, tranquil 
hymn of the Hermit Thrush in the quiet 
solitudes of the hemlock forests—these all 
bring no uncertain delight to those who hear 
and understand. Veritably, it is a great and 
goodly heritage that has been left us, on this 
his natal day, by John James Audubon, 
romantic and adventurous painter of birds, 
the lustre of whose undying fame grows 
brighter with the passing years. 


A SANCTUARY ON EVERY DUCKING PRESERVE 


By ERNEST G. HOLT 


Not the least unfortunate result of the 
prolonged financial stringency is the far- 
reaching adverse effect it is having on the 
conservation of wild life. State after state 
has been obliged to reduce its force of game- 
wardens, and all along the line drastic 
curtailments are being made in expenditures 
for the conservation and propagation of 
game. Nowhere is this general retrenchment 
more conspicuous than in the refuge-acquisi- 
tion program of the Federal Government. 

Although the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act of February 18, 1929, authorized, among 
other items, the appropriation of $1,000,000 
a year for seven years, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, Congress 
actually voted less than a third of a million 
for that year, and less than a tenth of a 
million for the following year. 

The seriousness of the situation is apparent 
when it is realized that the Federal refuge 
program conceived on a continental scale, 
and designed to supply breeding, feeding, 
and resting areas at strategic points on the 
long migration routes pursued by Ducks and 
Geese, offered the greatest single hope for 
the perpetuation of an annual supply of 
water-fowl. 


With the breakdown, or at best, indefinite 


abandonment of this coérdinated refuge 
program, it becomes obvious that more than 
ever before sportsmen must think clearly and 
act constructively if their legitimate sport is 
to be preserved. They could adopt no wiser 
plan than to step into the breach left by the 
withdrawal of the Government, but its full 
accomplishment would require a degree of 
organization and centralization of authority 
not now attainable. Under the circumstances, 
the greatest contribution the sportsmen 
could make to ameliorate the breakdown of 
the National refuge program would be the 
establishment of a sanctuary area on every 
wild-fowling preserve. 

On first thought such a proposal seems 
like asking the gunner to forego in large 
measure the very sport he has spent large 
sums to obtain. But this is not true. Of 
course, the maintenance of a sanctuary area 
would entail some additional expense in the 
operation of a Duck club or private preserve, 
but it would not involve sacrifice of sport. 
On the contrary, the plan should produce 
better sport by making it more secure. 

Now the term ‘sanctuary,’ as applied to a 
ducking preserve, is not to be construed as 
a fallow field or any old piece of marsh 
exempted from shooting. Such places might 
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well be no more sanctuaries for Ducks than 
similar areas lying entirely beyond the limits 
of their range. To be a sanctuary, in fact, 
the area so named must be attractive to the 
wild-fowl, and it should be equally as attrac- 
tive as the shooting areas. If the vicinity of 
the ducking-blinds is baited with grain, then 
grain should also be distributed in the waters 
of the sanctuary. 

I am well aware that a good many game- 
keepers will contend that such a scheme 
would result in drawing wild-fowl from the 
blinds, with a consequent loss in the shooting 
which they are paid to maintain. The pro- 
posal is not based on mere theory, however. 
The sanctuary system has been in operation 
for a considerable time on a few preserves 
in Maryland, and with most gratifying re- 
sults. Not only has there been no decrease 
in the shooting afforded the owners of these 
model preserves, but in one instance it is 
claimed that Ducks have been drawn long 
distances from preserves clinging to the old 
idea that shooting is their sole function. 

I have recently looked over the layouts of 
a considerable number of representative 
wild-fowl properties, including, thanks to 
the exceptional courtesy of E. Lee LeCompte, 
many on the Eastern Shore, and I am con- 
vinced that, except in the case of the smallest 
clubs, with but little shore-line, much can 
be done for the Ducks without prejudicing 
local shooting. 

The problem of maintaining an adequate 
supply of wild-fowl is of National scope and 
National importance, and the broadest 
possible viewpoint is a prerequisite for its 
solution. Only a Government agency like 
the Biological Survey can effectively grasp 
all of its ramifications. Yet, without the 
whole-hearted codperation of the various 
state conservation departments and the 
sportsmen themselves, the efforts of even 
the Federal Government would be vain. 
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Maryland is to be greatly commended for 
the part she is playing by prohibiting shoot- 
ing over certain areas of her complex system 
of waters, for on the Eastern Shore in partic- 
ular there is scarcely a foot of river or bay 
frontage that is not taken up by a ducking 
club or private preserve. Without the state- 
provided shoal-water rest- and feeding-areas 
the Ducks would be hard pressed indeed. 

Under the system now prevailing on most 
ducking clubs, large numbers of birds are 
inevitably driven, despite heavy baiting at 
the blinds, to take refuge in prohibited 
waters. It is entirely logical to assume, with 
the preserves operating sanctuaries, that 
there would be less reason for the Ducks to 
leave the boundaries of the preserve; and 
that the natural tendency of the birds to fly 
from cove to cove and pond to pond would 
assure good sport to the gunner. 

Unless good shooting can be maintained, 
the big preserves with their enormous over- 
head must inevitably be abandoned, with 
great pecuniary loss to the community. It 
is of vital importance to the preserves, there- 
fore, that the supply of wild-fowl should 
continue undiminished. Then why should 
not the preserves be the first to hold up the 
arms of the Government by supplying, inso- 
far as each is able, the sanctuary areas that 
the Government cannot now procure? Such 
private sanctuaries must, in the nature of 
things, be relatively small and cannot, of 
course, take the place of the vast tracts con- 
templated in the Government program; but 
each would accomplish some good and, if the 
idea is generally adopted, in the aggregate 
they would prove of tremendous value. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, therefore, urges all ducking pre- 
serve administrators to give the sanctuary 
proposal serious consideration, and if their 
holdings are such as to make it practicable, 
to put the plan into effect. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Audubon Members Report on Florida 
Bird-Life 

That Florida is more and more coming to 

be not only a winter playground for a large 


number of our citizens, but also a Mecca for 
bird-lovers, is indicated by the increasing 
number ot requests from members for infor- 
mation concerning the location of the Associ- 
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ation’s sanctuary areas, the various colonies 
of water-birds being guarded by Audubon 
wardens, and also for advice in general which 
would be helpful in enabling them to obtain 
a good picture of the unusually interesting 
bird-life of that state. 

It is of interest to note that recently some 
extremely enthusiastic reports have been 
received from members who have visited 
south Florida. One writer, in particular, 
paints a vivid picture of the vast congrega- 
tions of water-birds now assembled in the 
Shark River region, where he tells of one 
colony of approximately 100,000 birds which 
is being guarded by Audubon wardens. 

Nowhere else within the limits of the 
United States are there to be found such 
extensive colonies of marsh-loving birds. 
Such scenes serve to revive, in no small way, 
a picture of the teeming water bird-life that 
must have existed in these parts in earlier 
days before the destructive hand of man had 
been so heavily laid. These great concentra- 
tions of bird-life in this section of Florida, 
while being partly due to low water in other 
portions of the state, nevertheless bear 
eloquent testimony to the beneficent results 
which have come from years of protective 
effort on the part of the Audubon Associa- 
tion. 

These birds, which consist mainly of vari- 
ous species of Herons, Egrets, and Ibises, 
together with numbers of Water Turkeys 
and the rare Roseate Spoonbill, are still in 
great need of being carefully 
Recent attempts in France to revive the 


guarded. 


fashion of wearing plumage on ladies’ hats, 
combined with the depression, have con- 
stituted a strong incentive to reawaken the 
old instincts of the plume-hunter. Last 
season, one of our Shark River wardens, 
while in line of duty, was fired upon by 
poachers, and only his steady nerve and 
presence of mind left him master of the 
situation. Here, in this remote and extensive 
wilderness of mangrove islands and of sinuous 
tidal creeks, it is especially difficult to detect 
such violators and also to apprehend them 
when discovered. Many of these gunners 
come from near-by points, not only for the 
purpose of ‘shooting out’ the rookeries of 
‘plume-birds,’ but also to secure the bodies 
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of White Ibises which are salted down and 
later used for food. 

It is our hope to hold at bay these relent- 
less forces of destruction until such time as 
the Federal Government shall see fit to 
include this region in the proposed Ever 
glades National Park. 

At this writing the Association’s Director 
of Sanctuaries, Ernest G. Holt, is well on 
his way to Florida where he plans to make a 
careful inspection of the bird-life of this 
region, also of various other breeding colonies 
of water-birds being guarded by Audubon 
wardens, not only in Florida, but northward 
along the Atlantic Coast as far as Virginia. 


Massachusetts Revises Bird Laws 


On April 28, 1933, Governor Ely signed 
the so-called Hawk Bill which had been 
introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature 
by Mr. Baker, of Newton, on “Petition of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
others, for legislation to provide protection 
for certain birds not protected by law.” 
This will strike out trom the list of unpro- 
tected birds in Massachusetts the “Red- 
tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Duck 
Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, Barred Owl.” It also 
contains the following very valuable pro- 
vision, “It shall be unlawful for any city, 
town or county, or for any private organi- 
zation to offer to pay bounties for the killing 
or taking of any Hawk or Owl.” 

Dr. John B. May has been active for the 
past three years in attempting to secure legal 
restrictions against the killing of Hawks. 
Heretofore, the Legislature has turned a 
deaf ear to his pleadings. Unfortunately, in 
order to secure the above-mentioned restric- 
tions, it was found necessary to concede the 
following additional provision to the Massa- 
chusetts law, “But this section shall not 
prohibit any person killing or attempting to 
kill any wild bird which he has reasonable 
cause to believe has damaged or is about to 
damage any property, including domesticated 
animals or poultry, or game on game-rearing 
farms or preserves, or on state-owned game 
reservations.” The fact that this gives 
authority to a citizen of Massachusetts to 
“Kill any wild bird which he has reasonable 
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THE LAST HEATH HEN 
Photographed by Dr. Alfred O. Gross, April 2, 1929 


cause to believe has damaged or is about to 
damage any property,” would not only seem 
to open the way for abuses but is in direct 
conflict with the United States law which 
protects the migratory species of birds that 
occur in the state. 


Maine Enacts Law Restricting Use of 
Pole-Traps 


As a result of the Association’s efforts, a 
bill designed to restrict the use of pole-traps 
recently was passed by the Maine Legislature. 
This has been signed by the Governor and 
becomes effective June 30, 1933. 

In addition, we have been instrumental in 
having included in a recent revision of the 
Maryland Game Code a clause for the pur- 
controlling the depredations of 
hunting house-cats. 


pose of 


Dr. Gross Announces End of 
‘Last Heath Hen’ 


Dr. Alfred O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, 
Maine, whose name for some years has been 
intimately associated with the fortunes of the 
Heath Hen on Marthas Vineyard, in a recent 
official report submitted to the Massachu 
setts Division of Fisheries and Game, states 
that in his opinion the solitary individual 
which had come to be known as the ‘Last 
Heath Hen’ is in all probability dead. 

This opinion was expressed as a result of 
the last census which Dr. Gross made on 
April 1. During previous years, when these 
investigations were made, the lone Heath 
Hen, a male bird, had regularly come to the 
ancestral booming-ground to perform for the 
mate that never appeared. At the appointed 
time, this year, the bird failed to return and 
all the evidence leads Dr. Gross to believe 
that it has at last succumbed to the forces 
of a hostile environment. The last authentic 
date on which this famous bird was seen was 
March 11, 1932, when it was observed at the 
James Green farm near West Tisbury. This 
individual was the sole survivor of his race 
since December, 1928, and was in all prob 
ability ten years old. 


The death of this individual bird does not, 
often 


as has been stated, represent the 
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extinction of a species, but only the passing 
of a geographic race. It is, however, a 
striking example of how a race or species 
may gradually, or even quickly, lose out in 
the struggle for existence, either from lack 
of virility or on account of complex environ- 
mental factors to which it is unable to adjust 
itself. Once the Heath Hen began to decline, 
apparently no human agencies could have 
prevented its final extinction. 


Alabama Cities Move to Protect Birds 


Considerable publicity recently has been 
given in Alabama to a movement which is 
designed to arouse an interest in birds and 
their protection. This is the 
various town and city councils in adopting 
ordinances declaring such municipalities to 
be bird sanctuaries. 

Those experienced in the creation and ad- 
ministration of bird sanctuaries realize 
that such official acts in themselves fall far 
short of the end in view; for, as has often 
been pointed out in these pages, to create 
and properly develop a bird sanctuary is a 
labor of love which requires much painstak- 
ing effort over a considerable period of time. 

However, we heartily commend the action 
that has been taken by the officials of 
Alabama cities. The educational worth of 
such a movement is very great, both in call- 
ing attention of the citizenry to the value 
and beauty of our native birds, and also in 
arousing an interest in the matter of attract- 
ing and protecting them 

Among Alabama cities which officially 
have been made bird sanctuaries are: Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Anniston, Tusca- 
loosa, Selma, Montevallo, Opelika, Bay 
Minette, Brewton, Fairfield, Sylacauga, 
Tuskegee, Andalusia, Sheffield, Huntsville, 
Eufaula, and Clayton. 


action of 


Bounty Law Opposed by Connecticut 
Gaine Commission 


Three bills to provide payment of bounties 
on predators, including wild cats, foxes, 
Crows, Hawks, and Owls, although finding 
considerable support when prepared for 
introduction in the Connecticut State Legis- 
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lature, were opposed by the State Board of 
Fisheries and Game. Mr. Arthur L. Clark, 
Superintendent of the Board, although favor- 
ing the control of predatory species, placed 
the Board on record as objecting to the pay- 
ment of bounties on the ground that this 
method has been tried in other states and 
found unsatisfactory. 


Indiana Adopts State Bird 


After having given much consideration to 
the subject of a State Bird, Indiana has at 
last adopted the Eastern Cardinal, by 
official act of the State General Assembly. 
The measure was sponsored by the Indiana 
Audubon Society. 

It is of interest to note that two neighbor- 
ing states, Kentucky and Illinois, have also 
adopted the Cardinal. 


Mount Katahdin Becomes Wild-Life 
Sanctuary 


By recent official act of the 1933 Legis- 
lature, the state of Maine has accepted a 
tract of land approximately 5960 acres in 
area, which is to be held and administered 
in perpetuity as a wild-life sanctuary. The 
area under consideration is the gift of 
Percival P. Baxter, a former governor of the 
state. It embraces all of Mount Katahdin, 
south of the monument line, and contains 
all the peaks, the tableland, the great basins, 
and about a dozen small lakes or ponds, 
with numerous streams. 

The donor in making the gift stipulated 
that the tract “shall forever be used for a 
public park and recreational purposes; shall 
forever be kept as a sanctuary for wild beasts 
and birds, that no roads or ways for motor 
vehicles hereafter shall ever be constructed 
therein.” 

Mr. Arthur H. Norton, the Audubon 
Association’s Agent for Maine, in writing of 
the newly created sanctuary states: 

“Katahdin culminates in a peak 5267 feet 
high, and this and six other peaks over 4000 
feet in height are included in the area 


donated. 
“Composed of pink granite, it is terribly 
torn and plucked by glacial and other 
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natural forces, and is, no doubt, one of the 
finest and most picturesque mountains in 
the Union. It is the home of bears, moose, 
Duck Hawks, Acadian Owls, Spruce Grouse, 
Three-toed Woodpeckers, Bicknell’s Thrush, 
and other boreal creatures.” 


Oil-Pollution Kills Sea-Birds at 
Marthas Vineyard 


That an unusually serious recurrence of 
oil-pollution has recently taken place in the 
waters about the island of Marthas Vine- 
yard, is evidenced both in the wide publicity 
which has been given to it by the Vineyard 
Gazette, and also by various individuals who 
have reported on conditions that have come 
under their observation. 

Large numbers of Eider Ducks, Scoters, 
Grebes, and Loons have succumbed to this 
abomination which, in spite of the long- 
continued efforts that have been made to 
combat it, seems to recur with lamentable 
frequency. 

Added weight is given to the seriousness 
of the situation in view of the fact that 
Commander Roderick S. Patch, of the Woods 
Hole Coast Guard base, recently received 
orders from Washington to investigate the 
source and extent of the oil-pollution in 
Vineyard waters. His own officers also were 
detailed to assist the local game-wardens in 
continuing their survey along the shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay, the Elizabeth Islands, and 
other near-by localities. 

Although it is too early to arrive at any 
definite conclusions, it appears likely that 
the oil is discharged by vessels which, 
because of their size, follow the outer lanes 
of traffic. 

The results of the investigations of Com- 
mander Patch will be forwarded to Washing- 
ton where Federal officials will utilize them 
in an effort to bring about an abatement of 
this exasperating and inexcusable nuisance 

It may be recalled by some that in this 
department of Brrp-Lore for March-April 
and May-June, 1930, Alden H. Hadley 
reported upon the extensive sea-bird fatalities 
due to oil-pollution as he found them in the 
region of Montauk Point, Long Island, and 
also in that of Chatham on Cape Cod. 
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A Teacher Writes of Junior Club 
Activities 

A recent letter from a teacher in Connecti- 
cut is of unusual interest in that the account 
given of Junior Audubon work is a fine 
example of what may be accomplished under 
sympathetic and enthusiastic leadership. 
One can think of nothing of greater cultural 
or inspirational value than the sort of pro- 
gram which has been carried out by this 
teacher. We quote as follows: 

We have formed five Audubon Clubs this 
year, and the children take great interest in 
these meetings; the Boy and Girl Scouts 
especially. We have had two meetings with 
lantern slides, the last one being in honor of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the children reciting 
verses from his bird poems. At our next 
meeting, when slides of the later spring and 
summer birds will be shown, the children 
will recite nature poems from Shakespeare 
and contemporary poets. , 

Last year we gave a charming presentation 
of Longfellow’s ‘Birds of Killingworth,’ thus 
correlating the English, music, and nature 
work. 

Thank you for your kind interest in our 
welfare. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) RutH May JENNINGS 


Boulder Canyon Wild-Life Refuge 


One of the last official acts of Herbert 
Hoover as President was the signing of an 
Executive Order creating the Boulder Canyon 
Wild-Life Refuge. 

The new refuge will cover about 620,000 
acres, of which 132,000 will consist of a new 
artificial lake in Arizona and Nevada, which 
will be formed by the impounding of the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

It is impossible to predict to what extent 
the newly created refuge will attract wild 
water-fowl, but it is confidently expected 
that large numbers of these birds will here 
find a safe resting-place during the winter 
season. 


Ship’s Officer Befriends Bluebird 


When the S. S. City of Savannah, last 
winter, tied up at her dock in New York har- 
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bor, her First Officer, J. P. Chaplin, upon dis- 
charging his most important duties, at once 
called up the Association’s headquarters to 
tell of a male Bluebird that he had befriended 
at sea. The bird in question had lit exhausted 
on the pilot-house, when the ship was about 
20 miles off the South Carolina coast. Know- 
ing that it could not survive under the stress 
of weather conditions, it was cared for in 
Mr. Chaplin’s cabin until the arrival in 
New York. 

A messenger from the Association’s office 
was at once sent to get the bird, with a view 
of finding it a temporary home in one of the 
aviaries of the New York Zodélogical Park. 
It, however, died of exhaustion while being 
taken to the park. 


British Bird-Protectionists Seek to Stop 
Traffic in Wild Birds 


The spring number of Bird Notes and 
News, the journal of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, tells of recent efforts 
in England to abate the extensive traffic in 
wild birds by the passage of a bill which was 
given consideration at the Society’s annual 
meeting in March, 1932. 

The bill in question was introduced in the 
House of Lords on February 7, 1933, by 
Lord Buckmaster, and a Second Reading 
was moved on February 14 by the introducer 
of the measure. The bill is not designed to 
cover birds already in captivity, or Canaries 
and foreign birds in general. “Its aim is to 
put an end to the exploitation of the country’s 
Wild Birds for profit and gain, by prohibiting 
the taking and possession of them for sale, 
exhibition, and barter.” 

It is stated that Lord Buckmaster ardently 
championed the measure, which he had 
introduced, in an eloquent and moving 
speech. In addition, the British press gave 
widespread support to the bill in many stir- 
ring editorial comments. 

It is our earnest hope that our British 
bird-protectionist friends may soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing the measure they are 
sponsoring enacted into law. 
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